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Ir is safe to say that the woman who 
orders an electric flat 
in a house wired for electricity. 


And by the same token it 
is safe to say that the woman 
who takes The Delineator, 
The Designer, or the New 
Idea Woman’s Magazine— 
magazines filled to overflow- 
ing with illustrations and de- 
scriptions of things to buy— 
new patterns, new fabrics, 
trimmings, novelties, things 
for the home and household, 
for the children and family 
—it is quite safe to assume 
that such a woman has the 
money to buy these things, 
lives near stores big enough 
and progressive enough to 
sell these things, and lives in 
a neighborhood large enough 
to make keeping up with the 
styles an object. 

You MAY be able to tell 
this kind of women about 
your product in some other 
way, but you CANNOT reach 


F. H. RALSTEN, 
Western Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 





iron lives 


them so accurately, so eco- 
nomically, and at so oppor- 
tune a time, as in these three 
magazines that have become 
their shopping guides—The 
Delineator, The Designer, 
and the New Idea Woman’s 
Magazine. 

Right when the buying 
spirit is upon them—when 
the desire for new things 
of all kinds has been 
whetted to an edge—YOUR 
advertisement of YOUR 
product can be brought to 
their attention. 

The combined circulation 
of The Delineator, The De- 
signer, and the New Idea 
Woman’s Magazine — the 
Butterick Trio—means the 
BEST of this kind of cus- 
tomers in every good town. 
Forms for the September 
numbers close July 5. 

W. H. BLACK, 
Manager of Advertising, 
Butterick Building, 
New York, 
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NOW READY 





ROWELL’S 


American Newspaper 


Directory 
1908 Edition 














The book has been carefully revised, 
and is the only work published which 
contains complete and accurate infor- 
mation, brought down to January 1, 1908, 
regarding the newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the United States and Canada. 
The present volume is the Fortieth 
Annual Edition that has been issued, 
each under the personal supervision of 
Mr. George P. Rowell. 

The price. of the Directory is $10.00, 
expressage prepaid. 
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VoL. LXIII. 


REAL ESTATE AUCTION 
SALES. 


ADVERTISING PLAYS A VERY IM- 
PORTANT PART IN GATHERING THE 
AUDIENCES FOR THIS REAL ESTATE 
AUCTIONEER—A MAN OF IDEAS— 
HIS BRAIN IMPRESSIONS, 


In less than half a dozen years 
Joseph P. Day, New York’s fa- 
mous real estate auctioneer, has 
come out from the ranks of his 
profession into a commanding 
position, and through constant 


advertising he has made his name 
synonymous with real estate sell- 
ing by competitive bids. His name 


and the announcement of some 
particular sale confronts one in 
the daily paper, on the billboards 
scattered through the city, in the 
subway, elevated and. surface 
cars, the electric light sign, the 
painted sign on the building wall, 
the circular, postcard and booklet, 
which come in the morning's 
mail. 
Day in New York City and out- 
lying districts. 

“T believe in any and all meth- 
ods of advertising for real estate 
auction sales,” said Mr. Day re- 
cently, “so long as it is not sen- 
sational. The day is past when 
you can start a man _ thinking 
about some piece of real estate 
advertised as the most beautiful 
spot in the world, with a bargain 
counter price tacked upon it. 
When an advertisement of real 
estate gets away from actual facts 
and figures, in my opinion, good 
space is being wasted. 

“I try in my advertising to give 
aman something to think about. 
A catch-line or word is all right 
for the purpose of attracting at- 


NEW YORK, 


There is no escape from. 
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tention, but it must be followed 
by something interesting enough 
to arouse thought. When an 
advertisement accomplishes — this 
it is doing its work, 

“Advertising reaches the brain 
through the medium of the eye. 
Now to catch the eye I might use 
such expressions as ‘It’s a lemon,’ 
‘ 23 for you,’ or some other slang 
expression, but this sort of thing 
is undignified and would very 
likely prove harmful to the ad- 
vertisement that followed.  In- 
stead, I would probably say some- 
thing like this: ‘Your fortune 
can be made by attending the ab- 
solute auction sale of etc., etc.;’ 
the catch line ‘Your fortune’ 
standing out prominently, Now, 
as nearly everyone is interested 
in a plan for making his fortune, 
the ‘eye is attracted. When we 
have caught the eye, all that is 
necessary in a good. advertise- 
ment, for it to succeed, is to reach 
the brain. This is accomplished 
by.setting forth the course neces- 
sary to be followed in order to 
make the fortune—simply a clear 
statement of facts regarding the 
property advertised; something 
about location, values, etc. 

“This style of advertising is 
what I term ‘Brain Impressions.’ 
I have prepared a booklet of these 
brain impressions which contains 
a series of various advertise- 
ments I have used with marked 
success. In preparing my adver- 
tising I have always kept in mind 
that it is something more than the 
eyes that should be appealed to. 
The first of the series of brain 
impressions, which appeared in 
the newspapers about the middle 
of September, 1906, dealt with 
the four vital points I always con- 
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sider in conducting a real estate 
auctioneering campaign, viz.: 
“(1) With careful thought I 
view the situation and location of 
the property to be sold; find out 
if the price the owner expects for 
the property is fair and, if it is— 
“(2) Annex to the thought, 
galvanic energy and efforts; bring 
up the reserve force, by intelli- 
gent direction, the twenty-four 


AUCTIONEER 


BELLE Hargop 


OPENING 
SAT. APTEAWS 


JUN 
AY 7,72) ror 


6TH 
BOOKLET 


statement of honest facts, build- 
ing up from any ingenious way 
of attracting the public’s attention, 

“(4) Having every faculty 
alive and keen, and big enough to 
understand the bidder’s point of 
view, I feel that when asking for 
competitive bids that the value is 
there. 

“Some years ago, when I knew 
less about my business than I do 


MARLBOROUGH 


THE BIG REAL ESTATE SIGN AT HERALD SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


finely trained and able assistants, 
that I am fortunate in possessing; 
every one a star in himself, but 
all responding to the natural 
rhythm of a well-balanced office. 

(3) Use as a background and 
foundation a clear and dignified 


to-day, when a man brought me 
a piece of property to dispose of, 
although he did not know it, 
I would be tempted to call him 
brother and see if he would give 
me the grip. Now, when a man 
comes in with any property, if 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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| THE MAY.. 


ADVERTISING 
RECORD 


OF THE DES MOINES DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Phenomenal Gain Made by The Register and 
Leader Over Its Competitors 








Total 
Home Classified Foreign Inches 


Register and Leader. 13,902 8,959 6,660 29,521 


ME Sch cubis, 13,682 6,000 6,590 26,272 
SSIs cee ae 12,857 5,542 4,187 22,086 





Each paper made gains or losses as compared 
with its own record for May, 1907, as follows : 


The Register and Leader gained in home 
display 31 per cent; classified, 13 per cent; 
foreign, 14 per cent. Total gain on all kinds 
of advertising, 25 per cent. 


The Capital gained in home display 20% per 
cent ; classified, 8 per cent ; and lost in foreign 
advertising 2 per cent. Total gain on all 
kinds of advertising, 114 per cent. 


The News gained in home display 9 per cent; 
classified, 13 per cent; and lost in foreign ad- 
vertising 33 per cent. Total on all kinds of 
advertising showed a loss of 2 per cent. 





The Register and Leader has the largest 
net paid Circulation of any lowa newspaper 





Advertising Representatives: 


NEW YORK PAYNE & YOUNG CHICAGO 


34 W. 33d Street Marquette Building 
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his views as to value appear to 
me to be far from the public’s 
and actual value point of view, 
and he cannot be persuaded to 
change,—well, he has to employ 
another auctioneer, that’s all. 

“T make an advertising charge 
of one hundred and _ twenty-five 
dollars against each piece of prop- 
erty I list, and for this appropria- 
tion give my clients what I desig- 
nate as my concentrated advertis- 
ing service. This includes space 
in newspapers, street-car cards, 
billboards, smaller posters, cir- 
culars, booklets, postcards, illus- 
trated cards and the use of my 
selected list of buyers. Now to 
use each appropriation separately 
in an advertising campaign would 
simply mean that each parcel or 
piece of real estate could only be 
advertised a few times, possibly 
ten, in the newspapers, occupying 
space too small to be of much 
benefit, but by bunching the ap- 
propriations of, say ten different 
parcels, I have a total of $1,250 
with which to work, and this buys 
good-sized space in the newspa- 
pers; so large that it stands out 
prominently upon the page, gives 
each piece of property the benefit 
of large and prominent space for 
about fifteen consecutive days, 
without counting the rest of the 
service which would have to be 
left out entirely if each appropria- 
tion was treated as a_ separate 
matter. I start advertising a sale 
between two and three weeks in 
advance of the selling day, chang- 
ing cepy frequently, and with the 
one object in view of driving into 
the minds of prospective buyers 
my arguments, one by one, in 
favor of the property to be sold. 

“Lately I have adopted the idea, 
in billboard and street-car adver- 
tising, of using an enlarged fac- 
simile of my signature at the top 
of the poster or card. The sig- 
nature being printed in white on 
a solid black background attracts 
attention and improves the looks 
of the poster. 

“In a recent campaign I em- 
ployed a plan which proved very 
satisfactory. The first copy start- 
ed out by stating that I would 
sell, on a certain date, two hun- 





dred and sixty-six Long Island 
lots, in the heart of a built-up sec. 
tion of the city, and asking those 
interested to send for a booklet, 
Underneath this announcement, 
surrounded by plenty of white 
space, were the two words “Ocean 
Breezes.” I said nothing what- 
ever about the particular location 
of the lots, and people began to 
wonder where ocean breezes 
could be found in a built-up sec- 
tion of the city. The next day 
the words ‘Belle Harbor’ was 
added to the advertisement, which 
settled the question of location, 
The third day the whole story 
was told, and by that time a lot 
of people were ready for the 
story. Now, I figured the matter 
out this way: the first advertise- 
ment would catch the eye and 
arouse curiosity; the second 
would satisfy to some extent that 
curiosity, and the third and sub- 
sequent advertisements would 
convince those people who were 
interested in real estate that Belle 
Harbor lots were just what they 
had been waiting for. 

“There is no doubt that a great 
deal of money is wasted in circu- 
ar advertising—principally, I 
think, through the method of dis- 
tribution. When I want to reacha 
certain class of people with circu- 
lars, 1 take two or three well-paid 
men from my office force, furnish 
each one with an automobile and 
two or three assistants, and give 
them a section of the city to 
cover. The sections worked in 
this fashion are usually inhabited 
by the smaller storekeepers, of 
foreign birth, people who have 
their savings invested in savings 
banks and trust companies. The 
circulars are generally printed in 
three or four different languages, 
as a considerable number of these 
people speak little or no English. 
My men go into these stores, lay 
a circular on the counter in front 
of the proprietor with the instruc- 
tions ‘Read it, it’s about real 
estate, and in the majority of 
cases it is read and makes an im- 
pression, Quite different from the 
usual method of throwing circu- 
lars in the doorway to litter up 
the floor and be swept out as rub- 
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bish, isn’t it? But it pays to cir- 
cularize my way. 

“My latest idea, which is a new 
feature in the way of real estate 
advertising, is the huge electric 
sign, at Broadway and Thirty- 
fifth street. It is one of the 
largest electric signs in New 
York, and was used to advertise 
the Belle Harbor sale. For some 
years past New York has seen 
this class of advertising used by 
theaters, breakfast food concerns 
and whisky houses, but its use to 
call attention to the advantages of 
real estate investments is abso- 
lutely unique in the history of 
advertising in New York. 

“One thing which has been par- 
ticularly gratifying to me in my 
advertising is the fact that, while 
some of my sales have been held 
in extremely bad weather, I have 
always had a large audience to 
talk to. I don’t figure out what 
returns any particular form of 
advertising brings in. All that I 
know and care about is that it 
pays well, interests the — public, 
and brings them to the sales. It 
is my part of the work to close 
the deals, and up to date we 
have made good, both in sunshine 
and storm.” F, J. BENJAMIN. 


—— 4 
BIG SIGN BOARD. 
New York, June 5, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We were interested to note in your last 
issue a very kindly reference to the large 
sign painted for ‘Forefathers Whis- 
key,” on the New York Central RR. 

In connection with your speculation 
as to the exact size of the sign, we 
thought you would be interested in the 
following facts: 

“The sign is two blocks long, 400 
feet, and is fifteen feet high in the 
center, “_ forty feet high at each 
end. "As far as we know, it is the big- 
gest structure of its kind in the world. 
You can appreciate what a good ad- 
vertisement it is when you stop to 
think that it must be seen by all the 
passengers on all of the trains of the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, including the Empire State 
Express and other famous trains on 
this great four track system. It also 
shows to all of the boat traffic on the 
Harlem River, including the New York 
Sight Seeing Boats, and is visible from 
a long section of the Subway, which 
runs above ground at this point for 
some distance as well as many of the 
upper Broadway trollies.” 

Yours very truly, 
Tue O. J. Gupe Co., 
H. J. Mahin. 


BACKWARD, TURN BACKWARD. 
New York, June 3, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

In the advertisement of John Wana- 

maker’s Philadelphia store on May oth 
appeared this sentence, as a sub-head- 
ing, set in bold face type: 

“Not What You Pay—But What 
You Get for What You-Pay—That is 
Economy.” 

Last November the Genuine Bangor 
Slate Company issued a_ booklet, with 
this sentence in a box on the back cover: 

“Not what you pay, but what you 
get for what you pay, is the test of 
the bargain.” 

Is this another case of unconscious 
ccrebration?—PrRINTERS’ INK, June 3, 
1908. 


And in 1903 or 1904 there appeared 
as a heading to the ad of Edw Malley 
Co., New Haven (as one of a series 
of so-called “Shoppers’ Aphorisms’’) a 
line reading: 

“Tt isn’t what you pay—it’s what 
you get—that counts.’ 

Gro. H. Perry. 








HERE is one 
@ simple and accu- 
rate kind of circulation 
statement—Net sold 
describes it. No re- 
turns, excluding ex- 
changes,samples,adver- 
tisers’ and .employees’ 
copies. Everything not 
paid for deducted. You 
will find such a state- 
ment on the editorial 
page of every issue of 
Tue Cuicaco REcorp- 
HERALD. 




















Lincoln Freie Presse 
Lincoln, Neb, 
Actual Average 
Circulation 149,281 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid i in advance, Flat rate, 35¢, 

















8 4 
NEWSPAPER AND _ STORE- 
KEEPER CO-OPERA- 
TION. 





Glancing through a bundle of 
newspapers published in widely 
separated sections of the country, 
one is struck by the evidence they 
offer in support of the charge of 
lack of co-operation with the 
local dealer, and with the counter- 
charge of lack of co-operation on 
the part of the local dealer with 
his home newspaper. 

Occasionally, a howl against the 
successful operations of the mail- 
order houses gets on the wires as 
“news,” giving a free ad to the 
mail-order business generally, and 
to the reader between the lines 
an idea that investigation will 
show the local dealer invited the 
presentation of the item, because 
of his absolute indifference to the 
possibilities of his home business 
in advertising and support of the 
local newspaper, in cleaner store 
arrangement, and less hauteur to- 
ward customers who ask for 
something and are not particu- 
larly anxious to be put off with 
“just-as-good.” 

This attitude brings to mind 
that of the hardware man toward 
the farmer who went into his 
store and asked the price of a 
plow. 

“$8.75” said the hardware man. 

The farmer said he could buy 
the same plow from Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. for $8.50, and if the 
hardware man would not let him 
have the plow on the same terms, 
he would send to Sears Roebuck 
and buy one. After a moment’s 
consideration, the dealer said: 

“All right, I'll sell the plow to 
you the same as Sears Roebuck,” 
and the farmer, elated at his vic- 
tory, planked down the $8.50 and 
started for the plow. He was 
checked by the voice of the hard- 
ware man: 

“Remember, you are buying 
the plow the same as Sears Roc- 
buck.” 

“Yes.” : 

“Well, then, you must leave it 
here a week, as it would take you 
that long to get it from them.” 

“Don’t your home banks kick?” 


PRINTE 


RS’ INK, 


I asked the advertising manager 
of an evening paper last Febru- 
ary, in reference to a large dis. 
play advertisement of a bank hav- 
ing its place of business 150 miles 
off. This bank, fully alive to the 
possibilities and power of adver- 
tising for obtaining deposits by 
mail, had entered right into the 
prosperous territory covered by 
this evening paper, although there 
were at least six local banks in 
the town of its publication. 

“What's the odds?” he queried; 
“our banks do not support us to 
any extent. I’ve been after them 
for years and all they hand out is 
a statement now and again. I 
now take what comes along.” 

Taking what comes along neat- 
ly explains the position of local 
newspapers. Look through the 
country newspapers and note the 
proportion of foreign, or out-of- 
town, advertising to home ad- 
vertising. The country news- 
papers are forced into this crea- 
tion of unnecessary competition 
for the home retailer, through the 
home retailer’s lack of business 
sense. He lives too close to his 
butter and eggs to save his bacon. 

That’s it in a nutshell. The 
newspaper man knows this is ex- 
actly what he has been up against; 
and the storekeeper knows that 
he creates unnecessary competi- 
tion for himself by disinclination 
to regard the advertising ad- 
vantages offered by the home 
press, 

It should not be hard for the 
retailers in small towns to get to- 
gether in an aggressive _ spirit 
and permanently maintain their 
associations, yet the country is 
dotted with the graves of local 
Boards of Trade. But here is a 
method for co-operation with the 
local newspaper, which might go 
a long way toward building up 
home trade for home dealers, and 
not involve dues, fees for mem- 
bership, going to meeting, and 
other incidentals seemingly so 
objectionable to storekeepers at 
large. Were local dealers to con- 
tract for a certain minimum 
amount of space—the aggregate 
minimum to be agreed on by 
newspaper and dealers—with the 
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livllage of taking more space at 
the same rate in the same year, a 
proposition like this would have 
untold influence with the adver- 
tising policy of the local news- 
paper. Here is a suggested form 
of contract: 


On condition that we, the undersign- 
ed retailers and business men of Seil- 
ingville, guarantee to pay 
to the Sellingville Register for the 
space named opposite our respective 
names, the same being our minimum 
space for the year, with privilege to 
take additional space at the same 
rate on any day during the year, the 
Sellingville Register hereby binds itself 
not to publish any foreign advertising 
competing with the business of the 
undersigned, but will, on its part, do 
all in its power to obtain general for- 
eign advertising which will aid _ its 
local advertisers build business. 


In a contract similar to this in 
intent, the local business men give 
their home paper a positive guar- 
antee of a certain amount of 
business with an assurance of a 
minimum income. With such as- 
surance, its management can turn 
attention to mutual ~ co-operative 
efforts, to business-building sug- 
gestions, straining every endeavor 
to support home trading, and to 
further local business by build- 
ing up increased _ circulation, 
which, in turn, makes it easier 
to secure the line of non-compet- 
ing foreign advertising, such as 
crackers, dentrifices, cereal foods, 
flour, tobaccos, national brand 
shoes—anything, in fact, carried 
locally and nationally advertised, 
as well as those things not carried 
locally but nationally advertised. 
In short, an exhibition of mutual 
co-operation to take the place of 
the present everlasting, wearying 
struggle between newspaper and 
local dealer. 

The retailer must not expect 
that his occupancy of space in the 
newspaper will work wonders im- 
mediately. Advertising means a 
gradual increase. There are a 
few reforms he must see to on 
his own account. First of all, 
look at the store from the view- 
point of a possible customer. See 
that the windows are tastefully 
arranged and the glass free from 
dust—the woodwork may _ even 
need a little paint; keep the in- 
terior of the store immaculately 
clean. Get a reputation for “That 


we 

Clean Store.” The feature of 
cleanliness is abominably neglect- 
ed by ninety out of every hun- 
dred storekeepers. I have in 
mind a country town, beautifully 
situated and attractive socially. 
An ideal place for tourists, ex- 
cept for the uncleanliness of its 
stores. Fly-specks are every- 
where; windows dirty; goods 
piled anyhow in that higgledy- 
piggledy manner familiar to most 
of us. Not content with the neg- 
lect of the interiors, the  side- 
walks are littered to the curb, I 
can take you to places down in 
the hog countries where store- 
keepers shoo the hogs out of the 
store before the customer can get 
inside. As the customer enters 
the hogs very politely follow in 
behind. 

Then there’s the question of 
good light. Lacking a good sup- 
ply of unadulterated day-light, 
use artificial light in dark places. 

After this charity to the store, 
do not neglect opportunities for 
sales. The sale of goods at a 
profit constitute the highest form 
of salesmanship. Trade cannot 
be kept at home by _ coercion. 
This brings back to mind an in- 
cident of last Easter. A lady de- 
sired to “make up” her own 
Easter hat, but do you think the 
local milliners would sell hat wire 
for her Merry Widow? No, sir! 
By a universal stand-pat attitude, 
the local people thought to coerce 
amateurs to have their hats made, 
or trimmed, by local artists. For- 
tunately, the mail was handy, and 
a mail order solved the tempo- 
rary difficulty. Shortly afterward, 
the same lady needed other ar- 
ticles, purchasable locally, but re- 
membering the former incident, 
the order went by mail to New 
York. I should have thought 
there would be good money in 
handling millinery findings at 
Easter, but the occasion shows 
that a mere man is not always 
wise to the state of the market. 

The local merchant cries- out 
that he cannot compete with the 
mail-order houses and, therefore, 
to add strength to his argument, 
frequently charges unreasonable 
prices, with the result that much 
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permanent custom is driven out 
of town. 

It was at a drug store in a 
flourishing, fair-sized town that 
the writer saw  Everybody’s 
Magazine marked twenty cents, 
and later than the days of Law- 
son’s “Frenzied Finance,” too. Is 
it any wonder that we hear kicks 
now and then from country news 
agents, against the success of 
direct subscription soliciting? It 
does not seem to occur to the 
general run of retailer that in the 
ordinary course of commercial 
trading, someone comes along, 
sooner or later, who beats his 
price all to pieces. 

Telephone orders, prompt de- 
liveries, courteous treatment, rea- 
sonable prices, clean, attractive 
stores are the essential features 
in the dealer’s co-operative cam- 
paign with the local newspaper. 

Peacy P. VYie. 
—_ +> 
THE “OUTLOOK” ASSUREDLY A 
CLASSIFIED MEDIUM. 
New York, June 2, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In ae. issue for May 27th I find 
an advertisement containing a_ state- 
ment which is so obviously untrue that 
I cannot refrain from expressing my 
surprise that you should allow it to 
appear in your excellent publication. 1 
refer to the advertisement of Spare 
Moments, Leonard Darbyshire, Incor- 
porated, publishers, which reads as 
follows: 


Spare Moments carries more 
classified advertising than any 
other publication other than a 
newspaper. Here are the figures: 
During the month of May the 
five best mediums for classified 
business, outside of the dailies, 
carried classified advertising as 
follows: 


Spare Moments 2,574 Lines. 


Everybody’s 1,276 

Collier’s (April) toes Cl’ 
Munsey’s ne = 
Review of Reviews cn. * 


In order to show the falsity and 
utter absurdity of this statement it is 
only necessary to refer to the issues 
of the Outlook for the month of May, 
and any person with ordinary intelli- 
gence, aE a any kind of a measure by 
which inches can be reckoned, will find 
that the amount of classified advertis- 
ing published in the Outlook during 
that month was fifty-eight and _two- 
thirds magazine pages, or 13,142 lines, 
on the basis of 224 lines to a page. 
This was made up entirely of small 
classified advertisements, excluding 


twenty-four pages or 5,376 lines of 
classified school advertisements. There- 
fore, if we count everything that may 
really be considered as classified ad- 
vertising we find a total of eighty-two 
and two-thirds magazine pages, or 
18,516 lines. 

In one issue alone during the month 
of May can be found 4,480 lines, or 
twenty magazine pages of small classi- 
fied advertisements. 

We have always supposed that when 
we read it in Printers’ INK it must 
be so, but if you continue to publish 
advertisements containing such glaring 
untruths as the one referred to I fear 
that you will soon lose your reputa- 
tion for reliability. 

In justice to the Outlook I hope that 
you may find it possible to publish this 
etter in an early issue of your publi- 
cation, Yours, very truly, 


Frank C. Hoyt, Adv. Mgr. 
—_~o>__—. 


A very serviceable little book has 
been issued for Pond’s Extract Com- 
pany by the D, A. O’Gorman Agency. 
it is entitled ‘Shaving Essentials” 
and gives in compact form a great deal 
of information which is essential for 
: man to know who doesn’t like bar- 
ers. 
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The accompanying cut shows the 
manner in which St, Nicholas adapted 
a form of display which has become 
widely known through extensive adver- 
tising in magazines, to the decoration 
of its booth at the recent Mothers’ 
Exposition in Madisgn Square Garden, 
New York. The ship was an exact 
model, six feet long, of an old time 
Somers rigged three-master, under full 
sail, 
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MODERN SUMMER MER- 
CHANDISING. 


JULY AND AUGUST A TIME OF SPE- 
CIAL SALES AND REDUCED PRICES 
—SUMMER ADVERTISING SHOULD 
BE LIGHT, BRIGHT, BREEZY AND 
ENTERTAINING—STORES SHOULD 
BE MADE ATTRACTIVE TO SUM- 
MER CUSTOMERS, 








For the average retail adver- 
tiser there are few seasons more 
trying than the season embraced 
in the months of July and Aug- 
ust. During these months he is 
called upon to do more forceful 
and original advertising, prob- 
ably, than at any other time of 
the year. He is not only expected 
to make up for the departure 
from the city of a large part of 
the buying public, but he must 
also combat the lethargic in- 
fluence of the weather upon those 
who do remain at home, Unusual 
methods only can stimulate buy- 
ing during the summer months, 
and it is a gratifying tribute to 
the pulling power of liberal ad- 
vertising that these months, once 
so much dreaded by merchants, 
have now developed into very 
satisfactory business periods, 

Under the best merchandising 
methods, the advertising activities 
of July differ materially from 
those of August. July is a time 
of many special sales—August is 
the month of one great semi- 
annual clearance sale, the annual 
furniture sale, the great carpet 
and upholstery sale and _prelim- 
inary sales of fall merchandise. 
The July sales are quickly in- 
augurated, and do not last longer 
than a week at the most. The 
August events, on the contrary, 
are more carefully planned and 
are scheduled to last throughout 
the month. It is necessary, there- 
fore, in planning® the summer 
campaign, to be careful that the 
July activities should not antici- 
pate in any way the more im- 
portant events of August. It is 
only in this way—only by shrewd 
foresightedness—that the best re- 
sults can be realized from the 
modern scheme of summer mer- 
chandising. 

The first leading offering of 
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July, it is generally believed, 
should be made up of the “left- 
overs” from the spring season— 
the odds and ends of suits, jack- 
ets, skirts, clothing, millinery, 
dress goods and the like. These 
should be pushed persistently and 
their prices should be cut relent- 
lessly. That it is the poorest 
sort of management to strain at a 
loss, at this season, in belated 
merchandise is everywhere recog- 
nized. The largest and most suc- 
cessful stores in New York City, 
and all over the country, no long- 
er consider original cost-prices 
after a season has passed its 
middle point. And once a sea- 
son is passed entirely, no price- 
reduction that will clear out old 
stocks is considered too great. 
So it is an elementary principle 
now in retail store-keeping that 
the first thing to do in July is to 
clear out every vestige of spring 
merchandise. 

Then comes the hot-weather 
things, such as reed and rattan 
furniture, hammocks, lawn seats, 
tub suits for women and _ serge 
suits for men, wash dress goods, 
negligee shirts, straw hats, beach 
and bathing suits, tinned grocer- 
ies, fruits and vegetables for pic- 
nic parties, etc. These should be 
advertised in turn day after day. 
Well regulated stores, for in- 
stance, have a special day for 
featuring each different line. Reg- 
ular values and special sale prices 
are generally quoted on every 
item; and it has been the experi- 
ence of most advertisers that dur- 
ing the summer season the price 
element is about the most attrac- 
tive argument that can be used. 
Special sales should be announced 
every week, and when it is found 
that the interest in one event 
seems to lag another ought to be 
inaugurated at once. In_ these 
July activities there must be no 
effort to convey the impression 
of “preparedness” or continuity, 
as that would rob the more im- 
portant events of August of much 
of their weight and pulling power. 
Certainly there should be organ- 
ized effort, but it must be con- 
cealed. The effect to be produced 
should be one of haphazard busi- 
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ness bargains, a time when good 
things may be had at little prices 
for no special reason, except, pos- 
sibly, a natural desire on the part 
of the store management to con- 
vert them into immediate cash at 
any cost. 

In August the situation of most 
stores becomes critical, or, if not 
critical, at least sufficiently grave 
to require an intelligent, organ- 
ized effort to meet the conditions 
of the month, During this month 
the several events referred to in 
a preceding paragraph—the semi- 
annual clearance sale, the annual 
furniture sale, the great carpet 
and upholstery sale, and the pre- 
liminary sales of fall merchandise 
—must all be inaugurated and 
carried through to a_ successful 
finish. To do this requires, first 
of all, strong, persistent, related 
advertising from the first day of 


the month to the last. It re- 
quires, too, the most liberal 
price-inducements, attractive, va- 


ried stocks, and unusually pleas- 
ant shopping facilities. The 
semi-annual clearance sale _ is 
probably the most important event 


of the summer campaign. It is 
looked upon as the avenue 
through which absolutely every 


vestige of summer goods must be 
disposed of, and also as_ the 
means of getting rid of whatever 
of spring merchandise remains. 
It represents the clearing of the 
mercantile desk for action, for 
the activities of the fall season, 
and the success or failure of the 
sale is measured by the amount 
of summer merchandise which re- 
mains undisposed of at the end of 
the month. To keep up interest 
in the sale, it is considered a 
good plan to hold back some of 
the best offerings until the sale 
is well under way and then to an- 
nounce them from week to week, 
whenever it appears that custom- 
ers’ interest seems to lag, 

During July and August the 
character of the advertising copy 
should be as light and breezy as 
possible. Sentences may, perhaps, 
be made a trifle more terse than 
usual, white space effects should 
be sought after, many illustrations 
ought to be utilized, and it is well 
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to run the leading sale prices in 
very large type. Emphasis, too, 
should be placed in the advertis- 
ing upon the cool comfort of the 
store, the wide aisles, courteous 
salespeople, adequate elevator ser- 


vice, splendid city and suburban 
delivery system, well appointed 
resting parlors and, as many 


stores now advertise, the serving 
of iced drinks free to patrons and 
visitors. The practice of cater- 
ing to the personal comfort of 
customers is secondary only to 
catering to their economical in- 
stincts, and, all other things being 
equal, the store that can offer 
most in this. direction should 
naturally receive the greatest pat- 
ronage from summer customers. 


— 





BUSINESS GOING OUT. 

The Simpson Realty Company, New 
York, is advertising in suburban papers 
through W. F. Hamblin & Company, 
New York. 

Fifty lines, two times, are being 
used tor the American Guaranty Com- 
pany, by the Guenther-Bradford Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 


The Beers Advertising Agency Ha- 
vana, Cuba, is _ placing business 
throughout the island for M. C. Farber 
of Chicago. Havana papers only are 
being used for the National Consoli- 
dated Watch Company and Field & 
Company, of Chicago. 


Fae 
York, 


ing 


Hamblin & Company, New 
have secured a number of min- 
accounts, among which are those 
of the Searchlight Mining Company, 
New York, and the French-American 
Mining Company. Western papers will 
be used to a considerable extent. 


The advertising in daily papers of 
the Wellknit Hosiery Company, Harris- 
burg, has been temporarily withdrawn 
to permit the mills to catch up with 
the demand. The McFarland Public- 
ity Service, which is placing the busi- 





ness, will then resume the advertising. 
+> ——___— 
A POOR RULE IS BETTER 
BROKEN THAN KEPT, 
St. Lovis, June 9, 1908. 
The Irinters 1%. Publishing Co.: 
GenTLEMEN—Acknowledging the re- 


ceipt of your favor of the 3d inst., a 
rule of the local newspaper publishers’ 
association prohibits its members from 
advertising in any manner such as 
you propose. 

We are therefore sorry that we will 
be unable to come in on the proposi- 
tion which you suggest. 

Very truly yours, 
GLoBE PRINTING CoMPaNy, 
E. Lansing Ray, Adv’g Mgr. 
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CLEANING AND DYEING 
CLOTHING. 

A LOCAL TRADE THAT WiLL STAND 
A GREAT DEAL MORE ADVERTISING 
IN THE LOCAL NEWSPAPERS— 
HOW A LAUNDRY, OPERATING 
SUCH A DEPARTMENT AS A SIDE 
LINE, HAS MADE A SUCCESS THAT 
HAS BECOME KNOWN OVER TWO 
STATES BY THE USE OF LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 





The dry cleaning and dyeing 
business is an extensive one. 
Firms are to be found by the 
hundreds in every large city, by 
the dozens in the smaller ones, 
and cne or two are to be found 
in almost every good-sized 
village. But it is a conservative 
statement to say that ninety per 
cent of them do no _ legitimate 
newspaper advertising, and that 
only a few of the ten per cent 
have made even a local success 
of their efforts in this direction. 
As a rule, the advertisements 
which do appear in the news- 
papers are nothing more nor less 
than business cards, sometimes 
with the addition of a few prices. 
Here and there an effort has been 
made to create something a little 
out of the ordinary, but it has 
not resulted in marked success, 
with the exception of the adver- 
tising of a few of the firms in the 
larger cities, which have enough 
capital and sufficient field to work 
in to justify placing the advertis- 
ing in the hands of an advertis- 
ing agency. 

In the city of Charlotte, N. C., 
a steam laundry, which operates 
a dry cleaning and dyeing depart- 
ment as a side line, has made 
such a success of it by advertis- 
ing and by backing up the adver- 
tising by good service, that the 
“side line’ has become a most im- 
portant part of the business, and 
draws its trade from the entire 
State. There is no good reason 
why other cleaning firms cannot 
do likewise, provided they con- 
duct an intelligent advertising 
campaign, 

The secret of the advertising 
of the Charlotte Steam Laundry 
lies in the fact that it is designed 
to create results. It does not 
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merely advise the public that the 
laundry does dry cleaning and 
dyeing, but it tells them that the 
work is accomplished in a man- 
ner that pleases patrons. The ads 
are designed, not so much to per- 
suade the reader to give out work 
that he is already in the habit of 
having done, as it is to inform 
him that this department of the 
Laundry does work of a nature 
that he would like to have done, 
if he but knew where to go for 
it. All the advertising has been 
built along these lines, and the 
method was adopted only after a 
careful study and testing of the 
merits of different copy had been 
made, so it is safe to assume that it 
has amply demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness. 

The advertising used by this 
firm always takes up the subject 
of a special class of work, First 
of all, in the headline, if possible, 
attention is drawn to the fact that 
the work needs to be, or should 
be, done. This is shown in such 
headings as “Gloves Begin To 
Look Dirty,” “Mud Stains On 
Your Skirts.” Then the balance 
follows up the headline in sug- 
gesting the need of the work, or 
by outlining the results that may 
be expected from it, giving a few 
reasons why the Charlotte Laun- 
dry’s service is satisfactory, quot- 
ing an approximate price—and 
that is all, There are no whole- 
sale arguments telling why their 
work is best, no indiscriminate 
insinuations that the work of 
competitors is not up to the 
proper standard, or is performed 
in such a way as to be dangerous 
to the life of the garment, and no 
cut-price arguments whatever. 

It would be possible for almost 
any concern to work out a few 
ads along this particular line, but 
to originate a series of 365 ads a 
year, for a period of several 
years, and to keep them consfant- 
ly fresh, is an entirely different 
matter. Repetition; to the extent 
of advertising the same kind of 
work, is of course practiced, but 
always the idea of the copy is so 
altered that each one is made an 
entirely new advertisement. 

The classes of work which may 
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be handled in a cleaning and dye- 
ing department are many, and 
this accounts, in large measure, 
for the ability of the advertising 
writer to vary his copy each day. 
Every article of women’s wear, 
almost every cloth-made article 
of house furnishing and most of 
the articles of men’s outside wear 
are. included in the cleaning and 
dyeing work. Experience has 
shown that there are very few 
people who have any idea of the 
variety of work that it is possible 
to do in such a department, 
After naming the classes of 
work, the advertising suggests 
the need of having the work done 


partment than can be done at 
home is taken up and discussed 
at length, giving in detail some of 
the inconveniences of doing the 
work at home as well as some of 
the real dangers, not only to the 
garments being treated, but to 
the operators as well. Special 
stress is laid in some of the copy 
upon the dangers of using gaso- 
line and benzine at home. Some 
of the results obtained from this 
seem to warrant a further ex- 
tension of this particular argu- 
ment, although nothing in the 
way of sensational advertising is 
contemplated. 

The quoted prices are used only 
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ALMOST ANYBODY WOULD READ THESE ADVERTISEMENTS. 





by calling attention to the condi- 
tion of the garments and by giv- 
ing an idea of the changes in the 
appearance of the garments after 
the dry cleaning or dyeing is ac- 
complished. Then the “economy” 
idea is worked upon, the saving 
in garments nearly as good as 
new that can be made wearable 
again, keeping the .garments in 
good condition for a_ longer 
period of time than would be 
otherwise possible, and the differ- 
ence in dollars and cents saved by 
using the cleaned or dyed gar- 
ments again over the cost of buy- 
ing new. Next, the idea of bet- 
ter work being done by the de- 


to give the reader an idea of the 
cost of the work. To avoid com- 
plications and the danger of over- 
charging or undercharging for the 
work, the quoted prices are al- 
ways given as approximate, 

No straining after typograph- 
ical effect and no extremely un- 
usual arrangements have marked 
the advertisements. Rather, a 
quiet, dignified, yet attractive 
style of composition has _ been 
chosen and has been used with 
but little variation for several 
years. 

The advertisements themselves, 
however, with but few exceptions, 
have been changed every day. 
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The four-inch space used by the 
firm in the daily and Sunday edi- 
tions of the Charlotte Observer 
has brought business from all 
over the two Carolinas, and by 
utilizing the laundry’s agencies 
as collecting and _ distributing 
points, a valuable shipping busi- 
ness has been built up that 
strongly rivals the regular local 
trade. W. R. Hype. 








FOOL FOOD LEGISLATION. 

The State of Oklahoma appears to 
regard it as its peculiar mission to 
make contributions to the gayety of 
nations. One of its first acts was to 
adopt a constitution of most wonder- 
ful and fearful workmanship; and 
since then it has offered the spectacle 
of a commonwealth whose chief aim 
apparently is to be altogether unlike 
any political community that has ever 
existed before—except in opera bouffe. 

Its latest efforts in this direction are 
laws designed to regulate the manufac- 
ture and sale of foods. Two such 
measures, known respectively as_ the 
Bryan and the Williams labeling laws, 
were so drastic, and at the same time 
so absurd, that the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association found it necessary 
to make a vigorous stand against them. 
The House Committee of the Oklahoma 
Legislature were so impressed with the 
justice of the objections raised by the 
association that they at once proceed- 
ed, in true Oklahoman style, to frame 
a substitute measure, which is even 
more objectionable to food interests 
than the Bryan and Williams bills. 

This new measure requires that the 
ingredients of all proprietary foods and 
drugs must be stated on the label, as 
well as the exact proportions in which 
they are present, in terms of percent- 
ages. This regulation covers such ar- 
ticles as the various breakfast and 
similar foods, and the manufacturers 
of such foods protest against being 
fored to give publicity to their trade 
secrets, especially as there is no valid 
reason why they should be compelled 
to do so, for the public certainly does 
not gain anything from the publication 
of a formula. Indeed, many manufac- 
turers threaten to withdraw entirely 
from the State in preference to being 
forced to give up their trade secrets at 
the behest of an aggregation of legisla- 
tive busy-bodies. 

Just how the wise men of Oklahoma 
expect the manufacturers to determine 
the exact percentages of the constitu- 
ents of the food products made by 
them, considering the variations that 
are always encountered in foods and 
drugs, and. state them upon _ single 
packages of a large lot of food, is not 
very clear That there is no chemist 
living who is able to make a com- 
plete analysis of food products and at 
the same time swear that his results 
represented in percentages are exact, 
does not enter the minds of gentlemen 
of the sort that compose the Oklahoma 
Legislature—and the legislatures of 


many other States; nor does the re- 
flection that the destruction of legiti- 
mate business interests, through puerile 
and burlesque legislation, is not con- 
ducive to the welfare and prosperity of 
the State, tend to stay their mis- 
chievous tendencies.—National Drug- 
gist. 

——- +9 —_— 

BOOKLETS. 

H. S. Crocker Company, printers, 
bookbinders and manufacturing _ sta- 
tioners of San Francisco has issued a 
booklet in é¢ts own behalf which fur- 
nishes ample proof of the company’s 
ability to turn out work of a very high 
order of excellence. 


A booklet from the Youth’s Com- 
panion, entitled “The Family,” tells 
in very few words of the satisfactory 
results it brings advertisers. If the 
Little Schoolmaster had prepared the 
booklet, the railway  time-table effect 
would have been changed for a more 
simple arrangement; otherwise the 
workmanship is excellent. 


“More Dollars” is the title of a 
booklet just issued by the System Com- 
pany, of Chicago, in the interests of 
the Business Man’s Library. The il- 
lustrations, text, arrangement, cover 
design, all give evidence of the intense 
earnestness of A, W. Shaw, the presi- 
dent of the System Company. 


E. C. Patterson, advertising manager 
of Collier's Weekly, has reprinted in 
booklet form a humorous article upon 
“Golf for the Beginner,” which ap- 
peared recently in Collier’s. The -typo- 
graphy and arrangement reflects credit 
upon the magazine, which has _ itself 
made long strides forward in both of 
these respects in recent issues, 


A. E. Mueller & Co., real estate 
dealers in Philadelphia, have issued 
two booklets that are “different.” One 
of them, entitled “What on Earth 
Belongs to You?” has a cover design 
of a big round Sun shining down 
upon Earth from the blue firmament. 
Within is a particularly well arranged 
description of Brookline, a Philadel- 
phia_ suburb, accompanied by pen 
sketches and _ half-tones, 


Two railroad booklets worthy of 
mention have recently come to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, one devoted to Colorado, 
and published by the Missouri Pacific— 
Iron Mountain Line—and the other en. 
titled “A Glimpse of Utah,” and pub- 
lished by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Road The former booklet loses in at- 
tractiveness on account of the flaming 
red headings in bold ty at the top 
of each page, but aside from this feat- 
ure is well executed. The Utah book- 
let is pleasing in all respects. Both are 
written in an easy, descriptive style 
which is becoming more prevalent than 
it used to be, and which goes a long 
way toward making the better sort of 
railroad booklets. 

+4 

Many a business house that wouldn’t 
send out a slovenly or _ characterless 
salesman, persists in sending out that 
kind of printed matter.—Mahin’s 
Messenger. 
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“THE ROLL OF 
HONOR 


is a department among the advertising 
pages of Printers’ Inx in which every 
paper is entitled to appear which has 
submitted a detailed statement to 
Rowell's American Newspaper Direc- 
tory of the number of complete and 
perfect copies issued for the period of 
an entire year preceding the date of 
such statement. No paper which has 
not submitted such a statement, cover- 
ing the period of one entire year, can 
secure a place upon the Roll of Honor 
for either Love or Money. 


PRINTER'S INK is the one journal that can give such a department the 
integrity which makes it valuable to advertisers and the publicity which will 
produce results for publishers appearing therein, A rating in the Roll of 
Honor practically fixes the circulation of a paper beyond dispute. The 
establishment of such a method, capable of being kept all the time up-to-date, 
marks an era almgst as important in scientific advertising as was the estab- 
lishment, in 1869, of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. The Roll of 
Honor is the only organized weekly service in existence anywhere through 
which the honest and progressive publisher, entitled to membership, can 
bring before the advertisers of the United States his increase of circulation 
for a week, a month or a quarter just past. It is a satisfactory guarantee of 
the publisher’s truthfulness and good faith. In reports of this kind every 
prominent advertiser is vitally interested. The Roll of Honor is a unique 
and choice service for choice mediums. It is the only authoritative source 
of such information to be had at any price, and the expense of it is merely 
nominal. 

Roll of Honor advertising costs 20 cents a line, or $20.80 for a two-line 
advertisement for one year. If cash in advance for one year accompanies 
this order, a discount of 10 per cent may be deducted, 

For further information, if desired, address, 


Tue Printers’ Ink Pusuisurine Co., 
No, 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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A Roll of Honor 


Ne amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 








Advertisements under this pted from publishers who, accord- 
ing to the 1907 issue of Rowell’s ‘american Newspaper Directors, have submitted for 
that edition of tne Directory a er auly signed and dated, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating im the 1907 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of tweive months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being availabie for use in the 190d issue of tne American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked With an (> ). 











These are generally regarded 4 ae blisners who believe that an advertiser has a right 
to know what he pays his hard cash fo 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 
New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. a ev’ 
ALABAMA. Republican paper. J. McKinney. sp. tg has 


ingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 

arsei. "Best ad iverdleing medium in Alabama. | , | son's, are Palladium, dy. Aver. ’06, pia 

Gadsden, Evening Journal, dy Aromas. am, 
Py January, 1908, 2,555, April, 2,72 


Montgomery. Journal, dy. Aver. /907, Tek 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


New Haven, Union. Average /907,16,548 
E Katz, Special Agent, N. 3 N.Y. as * 
New Lendon, Da; Aver, 1906, 6,10 
average for 1907, 6547 5 March, 1908, 6,708. 68. 4s 
ARIZONA. Norwalk. Evening Hour. April circulation 
Phoenix. nepabigosp. Daily an mn. ay * mad exceeds 8, Sworn statement turnished. 
Gpenard & Lewie, BS. Bagi ey Waterbury, Revublican. Av. 1907, 6,888 
ARKANSAS. morn.; 4,40) "Sunday. Feb., 08, Sun., &, d22, 
Smith, Times. Dai/ al 188. 
Fort Smith, Times. Datiy aera 188! DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 


Little Roek. Ark Gazet' tte. morning. ’ 
1907 av 8,427, Sun. 16,492. The State paper. | 445- Daily average for 1907, 85,486 (©®). 
FLORIDA 


CALIFORNIA. : 
! Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidation| Jacksonville, Metropolis. dy Average 1907, 





Enquirer and Herald) Average April,| 10,880, E. Katz, Special Agent, New York. 
1908, 49,498. Largest circulation in 


Oakland guaranteed. Jacksonville, Times-Union, morning. Aver- 


age January, February, March, 1908, 12,619, 





Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
> A‘ Tampa, Tribune, morning. Average 1907, 
ea 12,516, Largest ctroulation i in Florida. 
COLORADO. 
GEORGIA. 


Denver, Post. Like a blanket it covers oe 
Be ky Mountai i. Circulation—Dail Atlanta, Journal. dy. Av. 1907,51,144, Sun- 
9.606, Sunday 84-4 "| day 56,882. Semi-weekiy 68,275. The Jour- 


606, Sunday 84,4 
we The absolute coavelendsi of the latest | 4! covers Dixie like tne dew. 
circulation rating accoraed IDAHO. 


the Denver Post is guaran- 
4 Bolse, Evening Capital News, d'y. Aver. 7907, 
teed by the publishers of| 5 g¢g; ‘Actual circulation, Dec. 1307, 60 6,070." 


Rowell’s American News- ILLINOIS 


paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to| Aurora, Daily Leacon. Daily ave: ‘or 
the first person who success. | “9% 6.4545 1907, 6,770; 4 months, 1908, "0 





full i \ Champa News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
xcs teh ever Maer site es lation maiee other Ley i pnd Largest in ef cien 
CONNECTICUT. cities (Champaign and Urbaua) combined. 


Bridge ort, Evening Post. Sworn dail y, vear Chicago, The American merican Journal of Clinical 
$907, 11,9. Sworn daily, March, 12,4 Medicine. mo. ($2.00), the open voor to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, an through him to the American 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegra'n. daily. Public. Av. circul’n n for past 3 years, $7,794. 
Average for May. 1908, sworn, 1 Chiengo, Breeder's Gazette. weekly. $2. Aver. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using | circulation for year 16, 70,000. For wf 
Telegram only. Rate. ic. per line, flat. | ended Dec. 25 1907, 74,255. 4 mos. 08, 74,8 
Bridgeport, Standard. ute. The in ped Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ pan 
Paper. Actua average 1907, 1907, 6,200 monthiyy Actuul average for 1907, 15,000, 
Meriden. Journal, evenin evening. pimeaee arerage| Chieugo. Dental Review, monthiv. Actual 
for 1906, 2,580, Average for 1907, 7,748. average for 1906, 4.0013 for 1907, 4,018, 








Meriden, Morning Record and moyenne. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, beagrny 

New Haven, Evening R er.cy. Annual 
sworn aver. for 1907, 15,720; ‘Sunday. 12104. 





Chiengo, Journal Amer. Med. Ass'n. weekly. 
Av. for '07, 52,217; Jan., Feb., Mar.,’08, 58,087. 

Chic National Harness: Review, monthly. 
5,000 copies each issue of 1907. ’ 








a leago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
yo fy gunda 216,464. it is not disputed 
tent Th ecord-Herald has the largest 
net paid “cirealation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

hs The absolute correct of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Record-Herald is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who: will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 

Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circuiation in the world. and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the oniy Chicago newspuper receiv- 
ing (O©). 

Galesburg, Republican-Register. even’g. The 
Home l’aper. Proves over 6,000 paid subs. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,871. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulution for 7/907, 


21,659, 
INDIANA. 

Evansville, Courier. Sworn — circula- 
tion—average for 1907, 17,018. Average for 
4908 (four months), 17,672. Circulation guar- 
anteed to be largest in Evansville. Smith & 
Buad, Representatives, N. Y., Chic. and St, 1.. 

Evaneville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1907, 18, 
188. Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz. 8. A., N.Y. 

Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 5,428. 
Only evenivg paper. Popular want ad medium. 

Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1907 26,112, 

Princeton, Clarion-News. daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1%7, 1.577: weekly, 2,641. 

Richmond, sae Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net id cir. for 12 montis ending Dec. 
34, 1907, 5,0 089. More rural route subscribers 
than any paper circulated in Wayne County. 
The Item goes into 80 per cent of the RicL.mond 
homes. No street sales. Uses no premiums. 

ba The absoiute correct of thetatest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Richmond Item is guar- 

anteed by the publishers cf 

Rowell’s American News- 

paper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
werts its accuracy. 


amt Rend. Tribune. Sworn arerage Apr. 
9,664. Absolutely bestin South Kend., 


IOWA 

Barlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Aver, 1907, 
8,987. “All paid in advance.” 

Council yet wonpecet. Average six 
months — Ma 8,480. Morning— 
Kvening —Sunday. Bniy'ack daily in city. Can’t be 
covered otherwise. 

Davenport, Times. Daily aver. May, 18.929. 
Circulation in Vity or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for spa 

Des Mvines. Capital, daily. Late ette Young, 
Publisher. Circulation . 1907, 582. hate 
"cepts per inch. flat. If you are a business 
in -— ~4 CAPITAL will get itfor you. First in 
everythi 

seit: Times-Journal, morn. and even. 
Daily average, 1907,11,849; Sunday, 18,555. 


KANSAS. 


Hutchinson. News. Daily 1906, 4.260; 7907, 
4,670. H. Katz, Special pecial Agent. X. Y. 


Leyreee World, daily. . daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,21 
Pit cae Headlight. dy ” wy. Average 
1907, daily 6,228; weekly 5,547 
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Wichita, Beacon. Only ¥ ventas Daily. 
ual average daily, 1907, 14,61 ° oe 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington, Leader. Av. 06, evg. 5,157. 8 
6, 2081 fon ol, cove B.890, Sy. 2,108, F-Kate 


MAINE. 


Auguata. Comfort. mo. 
Actual average for 1907, 1,294,485 


Augusta, Maine Farmer, w’kiy. Aver. for 191, 
14,126. Kates low; recognized farmers’ medium’ 


Bangor, Gommerci:| Avera le for 1907, d 

10,015; weekly, 28,422 ne “ 
FS og oot Mainew cadet and Woodsman. bh a 
. W. Brackett Co, Average Sor 1w7, 8,012, 


Portland. Evening Express, Arerae Na. 
daily 18,514. Sundiy Televrum, 8,35 
Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in aine. 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1901, 
75,652; Sun., 91,209. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News. daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing compaay. Average gat 85.04 8. For 


a 1908, 9 

The absolute correctness of the 

kotor circulation rating accorded 
News is guaranteed by the 


A pees. pub, 


ewspaper Directory, who will 
one hundred dollars to the 
Jirst —— who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton, Brenias Transcript (O@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest gest amoant of week day ads, 


tet tek ek 


Boston. Globe. Average #7, daily, 181,844; 
Sunday 808,808, Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


We We We te Ye 


Human Life, The Magazine About People, 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000 copies m'thly. 


eaten, foe, Average 1907, 
dathy 80; Sunday, 


6,76 6s. ee over two morn- 
~ ze in the country 
— circulation. In- 

cle 


uding morning, evening and 
Sunday papers in comparison, 
not over six American news- 
papers approach the circula- 
tion of the Daily po Belge 4 
editions of The B Post, 
“Grow with us in 7908. o 


oston, Traveler, daily. Circulation over 
spove. Established 1825. The agwressive paper 
of Boston. John H. Fahey editor and publisher, 
Fall River, Eveniny News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049, 
Gloucester, Times, 1907 averige, "%,804, 
by 95 per cent of { Cape Ann readers. 
lau, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,522, ‘The 
Lynn family paper. "Circulation unapproached 
in quantity or quality by any Lynn paper. 
Sa lem, Eyring News. Actual daily average 
Sor 1907, 18,261. of foe 
Woisiaee: Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. cire’n. Worcester’s Home” paper 
Woreester. L’Opinion Publique. daily (© ©). 
Patd average for 197. 4,586, 


Worcester, Telegram. morning. 26,827 in 

















1907. Largest in State outside Boston. 





publishers of Rowell’s American ' 
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7%. Sun, 
E. Katz, 
tt, pub, 
‘or 1907, 
edium’ 

', daily 
veekis, 
2. . 

or 1907, 


8,418 
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MICHIGAN. 


Ba Mty, Times, evening. Average for 
1907, Toot copies, daily, guaranteed. 


Jackson Patriot, Average Feb. '08, daily 
8,858, Sunday 9,848, Greatest net circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herala. daily. only Sunday 
— aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A. A, A. 


Saginaw, Fvening News. daily. Average for 
1907, 20,587; May, 1908, 19,158. 


MINNESOTA. 
Peiath, ye Py oval ma average 1907, 
28,09 





ere eats Se ell twice-a- * pan 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1907, 88,074, 

Minneapolis. Farm Stock, and Pome, semi- 

monthly. Actual a je 1905, ST,UST3 Aver- 
aye for 1906, 100,266; for 17, 108.588. 

The absolute accuracy vf Farm 

Stocic Home's circulation rating 

ig Cameeey ad by ne American 

Newspaper Di irculation ts 

4 repped omngin to ‘the Jarmers 

f Minnesota, the Dakotas, Western 

Wiesenorn aud Nor thern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section must projitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal. Daily, 


and Sunday m°) ). Int 907 aver- 
age daily circulation, 76,861, 
page onl In 1907 av, Sun- 

cir., 578. Daily aver- 
oF circulation for May, 71908, 
evening only, 75,808. Average 
Sunday circulation Sor May, 1908, 
21,746. The absolute accuracy 
of the Juurnal’s circulation rat- 
ings is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. It 
romain any Ba go into 


s than paper in its field 

and ¢ to voaoh t e great army of 
©@©@|purchasers throughout the 
orthwest. The Journal brings 


results. 


CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. 1867. Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 
Sor the year ending Decembe;, 
1907, was 76,608. The daily 

br Kil, Newse Tribune average per issue for 

puper Diree- the year ending December, 1902, 

tery. was 101,165. 
Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Poster. 

Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1907, 54,262. 

St. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 

tion for ae | 85,716, Sunday 85,465. 

ebsolute accuracy wf the 
widmeer Press circulation stat-- 
ments is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can a. Directory. Ninety 
he money due for sub 
scriptions is collect ‘ed, aoa 
that subscribers tuke the pa; 
because they want it. All mat ore 
coreg to circulation are open to investi- 
gat 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average 1907, 17,080, 
Zz. Kate, Special Agent, N. Y. 
St. Joneph, News and Press. Circulation 
9907, 87,888, Smith «& Thompson, Eust, Reps. 


St. Louis. National Druggist,mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor anda Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,576 (@ @). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
mo. actual average for 1907, 104,666, 
NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
148,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Presse. weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 
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NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 5,076. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 

Camden, Paily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 3/, 1907, 9,001. 

Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1905. 6,515; 71906, 
7,847; 1907, 8,811; Jan., 08, 9,479, 

Jersey City. Kvening Journal. Average for 
1907, 24,880. Last three months 1907, 25,928, 

Newurk. Eve. News. Net dy. ar. fur 1906, 
68,022 copies; for 1907. 67,195; Jan, 69,829, 

Trenton, Evening Times. Ar. 1906, 18.237; 
aver, 1907, 20,279; last \ yr. ’07, aver. 20,409, 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
#907, 16, 95. it’s the leading paper. f 


Brooklyn. N. Y. Printers’ Ink sa: “ 
THE STANDARD UNION now has t 
largest circulation in Brook! n. Daily 
average Sor yea year 1907, 52,69 


Brooklyn, Weekly R Record, Rey 2 cents. 
Aver. for year 1907, 6,112. A want ad medium. 


Buffalo. Courier. morn, Av./907, Sunday . 20, 
447; daily, 51,604; Enquirer, even.. 84,570 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily arernve 1008, 
94.690; for 1906, 94.74%; 1907, 94,848. 


Mount Vernon, Argus.evening. Actual daily 
average for year ending May 3/, 1908, 4,426. 


Nowbargt Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1908, 








6.0n8,. Cireulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examined and certified by A.A.A. 


New York City. 

New York, areny and Navy Journal. Est. 1863, 

reek. y average, 4 mos, to Avril 25, '08, 10,185, 

Automobile. weekiy. average for year ending 
Dec. 197, 17, 095. 

Baker’s Review, monthly. W. Rk. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784, 

Benziger’s Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine published in tbe United States. 
Circulation for 1907 64,416; 50c. per agate line. 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). ee ~~ 

Pub. Co,, Ltd. Aver. for 1907, 26,641 ( 

El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. ites 
Clark Co, Average for 1907, 8, —sworn. 

Music Trade Review, see eteeae and art week- 
ly. Average for 1907, 4,709, 

The People’s Home iS aeeel. 564,416 mo. 


Good Literature. 458,666 monthly, average cir- 
eee oma ‘or “hg to ae ~~ 


upton Ine. 
Moore, West. Kep’s., 1438 Rakenelte Bdg., yd 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1888. 
Actual weekly average for 
497, 7.269, 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. .r’ 4 
circulation for year ending April, 1908, 9,647; 
April, 1908, issue, 10,500, 
The Worid. Actuai aver. Jor 1907, Morn... 345,+ 
442. Evening. 405,172. Sunday, 488,885. 
Pou weak eseeie, Star, evening. Duily average 
Sor 1907, 8, 79%; for March, 1908, 4,528, 
Schenectndy. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liect 
Actual average for '06, 15,8093 for *07, 17,152. 
Syrnens«. Evening Hlera.c. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Arer, 197, daily 85,509, Sunday 41,180. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
, 168. Only paper in city which 
ped sap te tted A. A. A. examination,and 
ma ape the report. 


Utiea. National Fiectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1907, 2,542. 

Utien. Press. daily. Ovo A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year en ing Dec. 31, 1907, 14,889. 
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OHIO. 

Akron, Times, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,551. 

Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat, Finnish. 
Actual average Jor 1907. 11, 

Cleveland, Piain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; wrt 
83,878; May, 08, 77,885 1885 daily; Sun., 86,44 

enaie™ Journal. .1907, actual average, 


Springfield, Farm ana Fireside. over } Ks cen- 
tui) reading Nat, agricuit’l paper. °07, 447,8. 

Youngatown. Vindicator. D'y. av. +7. 14,768; 

. Sy. 10,017; LaCoste & Mux:zell, N Y. & Chicage. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Muskogee, Time:-Democrat. Avera Je 1906, 5, 
514; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Ayt., N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, Tie Oklahoman. 7/907 aver., 
20,152; May, 0S, 26,214, E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


ne ° 


8, $0,885. Vreeland-Benjamin, Kep- 
resentataves, N. ¥. and Chicago. 
Portland, The Oregonian (@©). 
For over fifty years has been the 
pee newspaper of the Pacific 
Northwest—more circulation, 
more foreign, more local and 
more classified advertising than 
any other Oregon newspaper. 
March circulation, daily average 
88,989; Sunday average 42,587. 
Portland, Pacifi+ + Northwest, mo.: average fon 
1907 16,000, Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chester, Times. ev’g d’y. Average 1907. 7.640. 
N. Y. office, 20 B’way. F. lh. Northrup, Mgr. 


Erie, T:mes. daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
May, 1908,18,898. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N. ¥. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph Swornav. Apr. 1908, 
15,222. Largest patd cir. in id cir. in H’b’g or no pay. 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual 
circulation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in 
the month of May, 1908: 








. .. Sunda, 





aap et eanday 








Totai for 26 days, 6,419,628 copies, 
NET AVERAGE FOR MAY 


246,909 copies a day 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; 
all damaged. unsold, free aud returned copies 
have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


Philadeiphia. Contectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av, 1906, &,514 197, 5,514 (OO). 








Farm Journat, Philadelphia, 
has been awarded the (O© by Print- 
ers’ Ink, indicating that advertisers 
value this paper more for the class 
and guality of its circulation than for 
the mere number of copies printed. 
And in addition to this, Farm Jour- 
NAL has the largest circulation of 
any agricultural paper in the world. 
The average for 1907. was §73,083 
copies each issue. 











Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home a 
per, Besides the Guarantee 
tar. it bas the Gold Marks and 4 

on the Roll of Honor—the thre 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 

1907, 102,993; the Sunday t’ress, 124,006. 


Weee Canter. Local News, 

daily. W. H. Hodgson. Average for 

1907, 15, 687. In its 35th year. 

GUAR Independ ent. Has Chester County 
AN and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
TEED baal be news, hence is a home 
Chester County is second in 

thes State in agricultural wealth. 


sek ork, Dispateb and Daily. Average for /907, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening ‘tees Aver, circulation 
for 197,17, 908 (sworn) 


Providenee. Daily Journal. 17,712 
(OO), sunday, 24,178 «OO). Hrening 
Bulletin 87,061 aver ind 197. Bulletin 
circulation for 1908 over 45,000 daily. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston. Evening Post. Acturi dy. aver- 
age for 197,4,251, May, 1908, 4,888, 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, daily ‘© ©) 18,052, 
Sunday (©@) 18,887. Semi- 
weekly 2,997. Actaal averuge 
oo, rst four_mon of 198, 
daily (© ©) 18,808; Sonine (©) 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily avenge 
circulation for first four months of 1908, 8,87 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, News. Average 

Sor 1907, 14.468 Only Chatta- 

novuga r permitting exami- 

[celal nation circulation by A. A. A. 
AN Carries more advg. in 6 days 

gaa?) tha:fmorning paper 7 days. Great- 
est Want Ad medium Guaran- 

tees largestcircuiation or vo pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907, 
14,694, Week-day av. Jan. and Feb- 
ruary, 1908, in excess of 15,000 


Memphis, Compania ey ot daily. Sunday, 
weekly, 1/907 av 6; Sunday, 
61,778; weekly, 80, é &. Simth “f Thompson, 
Representatives. N. Y. and ¢ Shicago. 


Nashville, Banner. daily. Aver. for year 1906, 
81,455; for 197. 86,206. 
TEXAS. 
E1! Paso, Herald. Jan.. av., 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A. A. A. 


VERMONT. 


Barre, Times. daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. a, 
8,527; 1906, 4,118 1907, 1907, 4,585. Exam. by A.A 


Bennington. Banner. d duiiy. F. EF. i 





Actual average for 1906, 1,980; 197, 2,019, 
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oe on Argus, daily. ae 
pa 


per exam, by A. 
ieteet, Herald arene 3°34 to. Only 
Rutland paper examined by 
&t. Albans, Memonger, &. gathers, 1907, 
8,882. Examined by A. A 


VIRGINIA. 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 907, 2,711. April 
1908, 8,285. Largesi cire'n. Only evening paper 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, rom inaatepuecs (O®). 
Av. ir 8, net -Sunday 
89,6 6; Daily, $2,088; week day 
80,874, Oni¥ sworn circulatior. 


cag inte 
A. 





in ‘Seattie. Lar uine and 
cash circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, t service, 


greatest results ulways. 
Tacoma. Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482; 
Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacoma. News. 
urday, 17,6130, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Lar- 
gest‘farm paper circulation in \\ est Virginia. 


Wm. B. Biake 


Average 1907,16,525; Sat- 


Ronceverte. W.Va, News. wy. 
& Son, pubs, Aver. 1907, 2,524. 


WISCONSIN. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for -; 
8,671; semi-weekly. 2,416; Apr. 08, dy., 4,518 


Madixen, StateJournai,dy. Actual average 
Sor 1907, 5,086, 


Milwaukee, The Journal, eve.. 
ind daily. Daily average for 1907, 
51,922; for April, 1908, 7,217; 
daily gain over Apr., 1907, 4,877. 
The paid circulation ‘of the 
Milwankee Journal is larger than 

that of any two ctner papers in 

Milwaukee, and the city circula- 
tion of 1.2 Milwaukee Journal is larger than is 
the co city circulations of any three 
other } Mitwaukes dailies. The Jourval leads all 
Milwaukee parol in classified and volume of 

advertising carri 
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s eiiznnkee, Evening Wisconsin,d’y. Av. 1907, 


82 (©@). Carries ‘largest amount of ad- 
adue of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. oe ig 
4907, 8,680. Examined by A. A 


Racine, Journal daily. 4 aacaiot the last 
six months 1907, 4,876, |” 


T“ WISCONSIN 


crm Agricotrorist 


Racine. Win., Estab. 1877. 


Averaye for 






Ses 
s 


Adr, 
ar an at . Tem- 
le Ct. W.C. Richarason, Mor. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune ‘Actual daily average net 
for 1907, 5,024; semi-weekly, 07, 4,810. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, . Province. daily, Av. i an 
eet May, 1907, 18,221; May, a“ 16,891. 
H. Leclerque, U.S. Repr +» Chicago and New 
Canada’s Ger- 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. 
man newsp’r, Av. 1907.16,546, Rates 6c, inch, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Ar- 
| ea Tord mr, daily, 86,852; daily Pa Oe 1908, 
owe weekly av. for mo. of May, 2 


nipes, Telecram. Average daily. Mar. 
roo wt Weekly av. 27,000, Fiat rate. 


Guanes, CAN. 


Ment Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 108 a28, : weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, the Daily Star and 
The Family *Heraid and Weekty 
Star have nexrly 200.000 subscrib- 

ers, representing 1.000,000 readers 
—one-fiftn Canada’s pulation, 
pie ge, of tne Daily Star for 1907, 

es daiiu; the Week ly 
Stat r, eee copies each issue. 








THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO, 
W ANT advertisers get best results in Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word, 





CONNECTICUT. 
N ERIDEN,. Conn.. MORNING RECORD; Old es- 
Py tablished tamily newspaper; covers field 
60,0 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classitien rate. cent a word: 7 times.5 cents a 
word. Agents Wanted. halt a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Tes Even and SunpDay STaR. Washington, 
© ©). carries DOUBLE the numberof 
Wane Abe pA any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 





ILLINOIS. 


HE AURORA BEACON publishes more “Want 
Ads” than any other Northern Ulinois news- 
paper outside of Chicago, Une cent a word. 


T% a. NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directo: 


4 bd sateen publisnes more classified ad- 





vertising than _ other Chicago newspaper. 





PAID want ads in ee REPUBLI- 
CAN-REGISTER in May. Big results, 


4381 7c 
INDIANA. 


HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, the best medium 
in the Middie West for mail-order classified 
advertising, carries more of it than all the other 
satlonsee is oy og combined, its total in 1907 
ing 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)—23.331 
wort than all the other local papers bad. The 
News’ classified rate is one cent a word, and its 
daily paid circulation over 75.000. 
EE AA NEE TIO I EEE MIE Mi oe A 


The INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During May, 1908, The Star carried 
60.25 columns more paid ‘‘ Want”’ 
advertising than its nearest competi- 
tor. 
Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 
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MAINE 
ry. Evenine Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiund dailies combined. 





MARYLAND. 
7 Baltimore News carries more want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recoxnized Want Ad medium of Baltimore 





MASSACHUSETTS, 

Tr BosTON KVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 
resort guide for New Knglanders. they 
— to find all goou places listed in its adver- 

culngr columns. 


tek tek 


Li ae BOSTON GLOBE, daily and By moe 
he year 1907, printed « total 
th ads. ere was a gain of re 979 over ike 
7 1906, and wus 230,163 inore than «any other 
Boston paper carried tor the year 1907. 


He He Ke te We vr 


MI NNESO1 NESOTA 

The Minneapolis JouRmAL, Daily 
and Sunday, cerries more clas 
sified advertising than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper. From 
Jan. 1 tu May 1 tee average num- 
ber of columns ez.ch week was 135. 
No free Wants and no Clairvoy- 
ant nor objectionable medical 
advertisements printed. Classi- 
fied Wants printed in Mays, 200,298 
lines. Individual advertirements, 

541. Eight cents per agate line 
per insertion. if charged. No ad 


taken for less than 2 cents. If 

cash accompanies order the rate 
is 1 cent a word. No ad taken 
less than 20 cents. 





T% MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUN« is the recognized 
Want ad medi of Mi lis, 


CIRO’LAT’N {a MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
oldest Minneapolis daily 
and has over 100,000 subscribers. 
It publishes over 80 columne of 
Want advertisements every week 
at full price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads, price 
covers both Basuing and even- 
ng issues. Rate. 10 cents per 
by Am. News- ) r 
paper Di'tory line, Daily or Sunday. 
T. PAUL DISPATCH, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its fleld. Average for 1907, 68,671- 


MISSOUKI. 
fP.HE Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, becanse it gives resuits. One centa 
word. Mivimum, lic. 


MONTANA, 
be Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
ant-Ad” medium; ic. a word. Average 
Geculation daily for 1907, 11,084; Sunday, 15,090. 


NEW JERSEY. 
ERSEY CITY Evenine JOURNAL leads allother 
Hudson County newspapers in the number 
of classified ad« carried. It exceeds because ad- 
vertisers get prompt results 


NEWARK, N. J. FReIm ZEITONG (Datly and 
4 Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100.000 Ger 
mans One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. astern N. Y.’s 
vest paper for Wants ano classified ads. 


UFFALO EVENING NEWS with over 95,000 cir- 

cuiation, is the only Want Medium in Butfalo 
and the strongest Want Medium in the State 
outside of New York City. 





Ame Mount Vernon’s. eal daily. Greatest 
Want Ad in Couuty. 





RINTERS' INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leaging ‘Vantaa medium for 
want ad mediums. mail order articles, advertis. 
ing vovelties, printing. typewritten circulars, 
rabber stamps, Office devices. adwriting, balf- 
tone making, and practivaliy anything whico 
Interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified aavertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six worus wo a line, % 





onmle, 


N a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 

mediums. only two produced resu'ts at a 
lower cost than the CINCINNATI ENQUIRER. 

word to the wise is sufficient. You want results, 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaToR—Leading * Want’ 
medium, lc. per wora. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA, 


‘PXHE OxXLAHOMAN Obla. City, 26.214 fublishes 
more Wants than avy 7 VUkia. competitors, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
£ tae Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
tive times* more ciassifiea ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 





UTAH, 


~ ALT LAKE TRIBUNE—Get results—Want-Ad 
medium tor Utah, (daho and Nevada. 


CANADA, 
'NNHE DatLy TELuGraPH, St. John, \. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada, Want ads ove cent a word, 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 





A PRESSE. Montreal. Largest daily circula- 

tion in Canada witnout exceotwon. «Deily 

103,828—swornto.) Carries more want ads than 
avy newspaper in Montreal. 


¥ yas Montreel DaILy STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than aj} other Montreal 
dailies combined. The FaMILy HeRraLD and 
WEEKLY *TARCcarrie more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








A CHANCE FOR SOMEBODY. 


The advent of the safety razor has 
not apparently diminished the number 
of barbers in active business, which 
means that no razor can be invented 
which will enable a man to shave him- 
self so easily as to cause him to desert 
the barber. Our great rural popula- 
tion, however, is not handy to the 
barber-shop, but the old-fashioned razor 
is so hard to keep in order that Sun- 
day is the popular day for shaving in 
the country now as of yore. We do 
not believe that a safety razor has yet 
been invented which is sufficiently sat- 
isfactory to change this condition, and 
we are sure that the best safety razor 
now out can be improved to such an 
extent as to come into universal use 
outside of our towns and_ cities.— 
Patent Profits. 


POKER AND SALESMANSHIP, 


The sanity of Charles Graham, of 
Brooklyn, was proved and his will 
sustained by showing that in-~ his life- 
time he could play a good game of 
poker. A good game of poker may 
prove a man’s competency to will his 
property, but they tell us it does not 
prove a man’s ability to sell goods.— 
Selling Magazine. 
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©O) GOLD MARK PAPERS 0) 





Out of a grand totai of 22,898 pubiications Listed in the 1907 issue of Roweil’s American Newspa- 
per Directory. one hundred and twenty are distinguished from all the others by the so-calied gold 


marks (@ ©). 





ALABAMA, 


THE MOBILE REGISTER (©©). Vstablished 
1821. Richest section in the prosperous South. 


WASHINGTON, D. €, 


Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAK. Average, 
1907, 35,486 (@@). 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION (@©). Now, as 
always, the Quality Medium of Georgia, 


ILLINOIS. 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago. ouly “Gold 
Mark” journal for basers, Oldest, best known. 

THE INLAND PRINTER. Chicago. (@@). Act- 
ualaverage circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNK ad brings 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE pet aya . f (®0). 
Best paper in city; read by best peo 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL, daily, aver- 
age for 1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,54) (© ©); 7.44% 
increase daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Beaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. lec- 
zed organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
of America (© ©). 

BOSTON COMMERCIAL BULLETIN (@60). 

Reaches buyers of machinery for wool and cotion 
ers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@O©). estab- 

lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiv in Boston. 

SPRINGFIKLD (MAS3.) REPUBLICAN (© ©). 

Has quantity and quality of circul..tion. 

WORCESTER L‘OPINLON PUBLIQUE (@6), is 

the only gold mark French daily in the U. 8. 








MINNESOTA, 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL (© ©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more loval advertis- 
ing, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW VORR, 
BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (©@©). Desirable 
cause it always produces satisfactory results. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, (© ©). First in 
ite class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (@©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brovkiyn 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (@ ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read tne 
CENTURY MaGagiNn. 


DRY GOODS mpukouier (©), the recog- 
nized authority of the Dry Goods and Depart- 
ment Store trade. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL (©0). A 
consolidation of “Street Railway Journal” and 
“Electric Kailw: ogy oo ” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railw interests of the world. 
MoGRAW PUBLISHING CO NG COMPANY. 


ELECTRICAT. WORLD (@@). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and Serene by od Association of Amer- 
_ Advertisers. kly cir. during 1907 
AS 18,294. MooRAW PUl BLISHING COMPANY, 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@©). The leodiag 

engineering paper of the world; established 187 

Keaches the man who buys or has the authority 
tospecify. Over 16,000 weekly, 


THE ENGINEERING RECORD (© ©). The 
most a gir hd civil Re deers journal! in 
the world. Circulation avera; ver 14,000 per 
week. MouRAW PUBLISH) SS OUMPANY, 


NEW YORK HERALD (@@). Whoever mor, 
tions America’s leading vewspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


NEW YORK TIMKS(@ ©). Actual sales over 
1,000,000 a week. Largest high-class circulation. 
NEW YORK TRIBUNK Frye ©). daily and Sun- 

day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 

and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent intellect and parchasing powertoa high- 
grade auvertiser 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (© ©) has the largest 
circulation of any technical echnical paper in the world. 
VOGUE (@0) earried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI EN UIRER (@®@). In 1907 the lo- 
cal advertising was hs ‘gn gay in 1906, The 
local advertiser kn where to spend his 
money. The ony Gold VMark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON. 


THE OREGONIAN (@6©), established 1851, 
The great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. It is on t.1e Roll of Honor and 
has the (jvarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 

paier Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Snnaay Press, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@ DISPATCH e 


tj al 








The ne tha advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. Best two-cent 
morning paper eaeaien @ prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuJation in ‘Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE JUURNAL (©6), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


THE STATE (@©©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, larze-t circulation in South © sroltna. 


VIRGINIA, 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©©) is tke 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 
WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(@©), the only goid mark daily in Wisconsin, 

CANADA, 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and che EVEN- 
ING MAIL. Circulation 15.558, flat rate. 


THE GLOBE, Toronto (@®@), is ‘Canada’s 
— Newepaper, and each 1s proud of the 








other, 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers, 


OFFICE: No. 10 SPRUCE ST., 
New YorK City. 
Telephone 4779 Ceekman. 


President, ROBERT W. PALMER. 
Secretary, Davip Makcvs. 
Treasurer, GEORGE P. KOWELL. 
The address of the company is the address of 
the officers. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 














te Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be = 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same . Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a a Being es | from Sagem 

lates, itis always possible to supply u 
enters. tt wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
hundred. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40) 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

Un time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand one week 
in advance 0! ~~ of publication. 

Contracts. py the month, quarter or year. may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
paid for pro rata. 

i d i t taken. Six 


words make a line. eae 

mnt | marae appearing as reading matter is in- 
se ree. 

AL advertisements must be handed in one 
weex in advance. 











New York, June 17, 1908. 








It is an exceed- 
The Oldest ingly difficult 

Newspapers matter to effect- 
ually kill a publication so that it 
is beyond all hope of revival. 
Many a newspaper has suspended 
publication, apparently forever, 
and after a time has taken on 
renewed animation, under the old 
name, and always, always, with 
the date of establishment upon its 
first page which had appeared 
there previous to its suspension. 
Nine lives are not enough for a 
newspaper that has attained to 
any reputation worth having; it 
may survive through innumerable 
existences, and ,always clings to 
the original date of foundation as 
a heritage without price, 

Very few newspapers in this 
country have rounded out a cen- 
tury of continuous publication, 
and almost all of those which 


have attained to so great an 
age are published along the 
Atlantic seaboard.: In  Ports- 
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mouth, N. H., the Gazette boasts 
an existence of 152 years, and in 
Newport, R. I., the Mercury is 
only two years younger. The 
semi-weekly edition of the Hart. 
ford Courant was established in 
1764; the Salem, Mass., Gazette 
in 1768; and down in Annapolis, 
Md., the Gazette acknowledges 
1745 as the year of its birth. 

Among the dailies that are 100 
years old are the Baltimore 
American (1773) and the New 
York Evening Post (1801.) 

Others which have been pub. 
lished for so many as 100 years, 
according to Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, are the fol- 
lowing: Northampton, Mass, 
Hampshire Gazette (1786); Phil- 
adelphia, North American (1771), 
Saturday Evening Post (1728); 
Norwich, Conn., Courier (1796); 
New York Commercial Advertiser 
(1797), Commercial (1795); 
Catskill, N. Y., Recorder (1792); 
Trenton, N. J., Gazette, (1792); 
Portland, Me., Advertiser (1785), 
Eastern Argus (1803); Doylestown, 
Pa., /ntelligencer (1804); and Rut- 
land. Vt., Herald (1794). 

West of New York State there 
are plenty of papers claiming to be 
fifty and even seventy-five years 
old, but very few indeed have ar- 
rived at the century mark. In 
Cincinnati the weekly Tribune, 
now the Commercial-Tribune, 
was founded in 1793, and both the 
St. Louis Republic and the Day- 
ton, Ohio, Journal attain their one 
hundredth year during 1908, 

The papers which have been 
established for 100 years are 
probably as. numerous as George 
Washington’s body-servants who 
survive to this day, and_ the 
claims of most of them, if hunted 
down, would prove to be just 
about as authentic. 





THE newest organization of 
advertisers is the Topeka, Kan., 
Ad Club, which held its first 
regular meeting on June 2d. 
Forty-two members signed the 
constitution, and elected officers 
as follows: President, Charles P. 
Adams; first vice-president, H. S. 
Street; second vice-president, H. 
L. Whiting; secretary, H. A. 
Heath; treasurer, F. P. Metzker. 
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Advertising 


THe Chapman 
Agency, of Portland, Oregon, has 
moved into new quarters at Third 
and Oak streets. over the Port- 
land Trust Company Bank, 








Warp D. WittiaMs has_ been 
appointed eastern manager of the 
advertising department of the 
World To-Day, with headquarters 
at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








THE June 6th issue of Collier’s 


was a Theatrical Issue, and at-- 


tracted wide attention on account 
of the array of talent contributing 
to its reading pages. ‘ 
Sothern, Cecilia Loftus, Clara 
Morris and Wallace Irwin were 
among the contributors, 








Tue San Antonio, Texas, Light 
issued on June gth, a thirty-two 
page paper, edited and managed 
by the local Lodge of Elks, The 
paper carried more than 3,000 
inches of paid display advertising, 
and was printed throughout with 
purple ink, the color of the Elks. 








THE World's Work for August 
will be an “Over-Seas Trade” 
number. Export advertising will 
be featured in a special section, 
and reading article advertisements 
will be placed, as usual, either im- 
mediately following the text of 
the magazine or immediately pre- 
ceding it. 





THoMAS MARTINDALE, presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Club, 
of Philadelphia, entertained a 
large number of prominent adver- 
tising men one evening recently 
at his home in West Philadelphia. 
An excellent musical programme 
was provided, of a vocal and in- 
strumental character. 


GeorcE T. OLtver, of the Pitts- | 


burg Chronicle Telegraph and 
Gazette-Times, was banqueted on 
the evening of June first by 225 
of his employees. The immediate 
occasion for the festivities was 
the completion of the eighth year 
of Mr. Oliver’s connection with 
the newspaper business. 
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Tue New Orleans Jtem asserts 
that it has taken over ten thou- 
sand additional subscribers in the 
city since the recent suspension 
of the World, besides thousands 
which have been added to the 
mail list and out-of-town sub- 
scription list. 








SAMUEL HEcHT has resigned as 
manager of the New York office 
of the Red Book Corporation, 
and Ralph K, Strassman, the ad- 
vertising manager, of the Red 
Book and Blue Book will make 
his headquarters in the East in 
the future, with an office at I 
Madison Avenue. 








Orricers of the Six Point 
League have been elected as fol- 
lows: S. C. Williams, president; 
I. J. Benjamin, vice-president; 
Dan A. Carroll, secretary; T. E. 
Conklin, treasurer. Board of Di- 
rectors: W. H. Smith, F. St. J. 
Richards, A. M. Knox, Jas. F. 
Antisdel, Charles Seested, H. E. 
Crall and Jos, C. Wilberding. 








Following are 
The Daily the members of 


Club the Daily Club, 
upon whom it is stated that ad- 
vertisers and agents can abso- 
lutely rely for strict adherence to 
their published rate cards: 


Albany Journal, Atlanta Journal, 
Boston Globe, Brooklyn Eagle, Brook- 
lyn Times, Chicago Datly News, Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, Chicago Tribune, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland 
Leader, Cleveland News, Des Moines 
Capital, Des Moines’ Register and 
Leader, Houston Post, Houston Chron- 
icle, Indianapolis News, Indianapolis 
Star, Jersey City Journal, Kansas City 
Star, Lowell Courier-Citizen, Louisville 
Herald, Minneapolis Journal, Minne- 
apolis Tribune, Montgomery Advertis- 
er, Muncie Star, New Bedford Stand- 
ard, New York Evening Post, N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce, N. Y. Staats- 
Zeitung, New York Times, Oakland 
Enquirer, Oil City Derrick, Omaha 
Bee, Ottawa Evening Citizen, Pitts- 
burg Gazette Times, Pittsburg Chron- 
icle Telegraph, Portland (Ore.) Jour- 
nal, Reading (Pa.) Eagle, Richmond 
‘Limes-Dispatch, San Francisco Call, 
St. Joseph News-Press, St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press, St. Paul Dispatch, Seattle 
Post- Intelligencer, Springfield Republi- 
can, Springfield Union, Springfield 
(1ll.) Register, Spokane Spokesman 
Review, Terre Haute Tribune, Terre 
Haute Star, Toronto Globe, Trenton 
Times, Troy Record, Washington Star. 
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Cart F, Pace, formerly adver- 
tising manager of L. C, Page & 
Co., publishers, is now on _ the 
advertising staff of the Boston 
Herald, 





Witu1aAM Emory QuINsy, for 
thirty-five years editor in chief and 
chief owner of the Detroit Free 
Press, died at his home on June 
7th. Mr. Quinby was born in 
1835. He studied law and was 
admitted to the bar, but engaged 
in newspap:r work on the Free 
Press in 1861, and soon became 
managing editor, President Cleve- 
land appointed him Minister to 
the Netherlands, and he served 
from 1893 to 1897. 

The Newburgh, 
Pure WN. Y., Daily News 
Reading recently sent the 
following letter to daily newspaper 
publishers in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, 
with special reference to the 
newspapers published adjacent to 
the route to be covered by the 
Glidden Tour. Manager Wilson, 
of the News, states that the re- 
plies have all endorsed his pro- 
posal to boycott press agents who 
are working in the interests of 
the makers of certain automobiles 
which will be entered in the com- 
ing race: 

It would appear that with or without 
the knowledge- and connivance of its 
projectors, the . Glidden Automobile 
Tour is being made an _ excuse for 
“working” the newspapers for  con- 
siderable free advertising. You may 
have noticed that the “official news” 
of the contest sent out by one Arthur 
N. Jervis of New York, is in reality 
a poorly disguised attempt to exploit 
certain makes of automobiles. Strange 
as it may seem, the Sunday editions 
of the New York papers are the only 
ones which, to any extent, have so far 
swallowed this sugar-coated pill. 

According to Mr. Jervis’ letter head- 
ing he conducts a press bureau and 
makes “automobiles a specialty.” In- 
cidentally the heading states that he 
has had “five years’ experience as an 
advertising specialist.” NE ADN 

A letter written to this individual 
by the publisher of an up-State news- 
paper, suggesting that the advertising 
features of his “official news’ were so 
apparent that the matter should be 
addressed to the advertising ‘manager 
instead of the editor, brought forth a 
reply which was intended to convey 
the idea that all publishers outside of 


New York were “rubes’” and _legiti- 
mate marks for such “smart-alec” city 
chaps as he, 

As it is the policy of automobile 
manufacturers to give daily news- 
papers the go-by in placing their ad- 
vertising, the majority of them spend- 
ing all their appropriation in maga- 
zines and New York Sunday papers, 
I do not see why newspaper publish- 
ers should be cajoled into giving gra- 
tuitous publicity to advertising matter 
of the nature referred to, emanating 
as it does from sources which evident- 
ly make a business of “working” pub- 
lishers with “tainted news.” 

I would respectfully urge that auto- 
mobile exploiters be given to under- 
stand that they must pay newspapers 
for their advertising as they do peri- 
odicals, and that future “official news” 
of the character stated be returned to 
the sender with rates for its publica- 
tion, or consigned to the waste-basket. 
The former course would probably call 
forth an insulting reply. 

Will you not kindly advise me if 
we may expect your co-operation in 
the common cause of the suppression 
of fakirs who make their living by 
grafting on the newspapers? Your 
reply will greatly oblige. 


The University 
The Study of of Wisconsin has 
Journalism jscued 4 Bulletin 


upon the courses in Journalism 
which it offers. The purpose and 
plan of the courses are described 
as follows: 


The courses preparatory to journal- 
ism have been selected and arranged 
with the purpose of indicating to stu- 
dents preparing for journalistic work 
the studies best adapted to give the 
broad training necessary for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of this profession. The 
increasing demand by editors of news- 
papers and periodicals for college gradu. 
ates, indicates the recognition of the 
value of a college course as preparation 
for journalism. It is believed that the 
value of such a course may be greatly 
increased by having it include those 
subjects, a knowledge of which is es- 
sential for journalism of the best type. 

The courses included in the list are 
of three kinds: First, those designed 
to familiarize the student with present 
social, political, and industrial condi- 
tions in the light of their history and 
development, as well as with the liter- 
ature of his own and other languages; 
Second, those designed to develop the 
tg of expressing his ideas effective- 
y in writing; Third, those intended 
to give the necessary technical instruc- 
tion in the history, development, or- 
ganization, and methods of modern 
journalism. The course of study has 
been arranged in the belief that the 
greater part of the time should be de- 
voted to a study of the subjects of the 
first group, such as history, political 
science, economics, sociology, philoso- 
phy, psychology, language, and litera- 
ture, which are fundamental to jour- 
nalistic work. 
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THERE is a new arrival in the 
nursery, and it has been chris- 
tened the Vade Mecum Bulletin. 
The first issue tells that it will be 
published monthly by A, N. Kahn, 
at 140 Nassau street, New York. 





A NEW magazine on the news- 
stands is the Baseball Magazine, 
published in Boston. Nearly 
40,000 copies of the June issue 
were sold. The magazine is rep- 
resented in New York by R. D. 
Whiting, Temple Court. 








Tue Beers Advertising Agency, 
of Havana, Cuba, is figuring on 
a $10,000 campaign to be con- 
ducted by the Cuban government 
and city of Havana during Sep- 
tember, October, November — and 
December. The advertising is to 
appear in the large city news- 
papers of the north, the Ladies 
Home Journal, Saturday Evening 
Post, and about six other leading 
magazines, and is intended to ad- 
vertise Havana and Cuba as a 
tourist and winter resort. 

‘ The Morning 
Running a Tribune, of Provi- 

Newspaper dence, R. I., ceased 
publication with the issue of June 
13th. Its demise leaves one morn- 
ing and three evening papers in 
Providence. The New Urleans //em 
asserted in a recent issue that no 
morning newspaper has been suc- 
cessfully established in the United 
States in the last twenty years. 
Parts of the Jtem’s editorial, 
which occupied nearly two col- 
umns and was unusually interest- 
ing, are reprinted below: 

During this time, the number of 
morning papers that have failed, so far 
as our icawtedas goes, has_ steadily 
increased. In Chicago, the Chronicle 
has shut up shop, leaving four morn: 
ing papers in the metropolis of the 
Mississippi valley. In New York the 
Herald and the World are making 
money with the other morning papers 
on the ragged edge, and not a new one 
established in a generation. 

In Philadelphia the Times has sus- 
pended. In Baltimore the Herald, 
after costing over a million dollars, 
turned itself into an afternoon paper 
—the only one in the field besides the 
News—and went to the wall in a few 
months. Baltimore now has two morn- 
ing papers and one afternoon paper. 
It is a city of more than 600,000 peo- 
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ple whose papers supply two million 


substantial reading people. Only re- 
cently both its morning papers have 
been making money. 

Among cities the size of New 
Orleans we know of but one, San 
Francisco, that has maintained three 
morning papers. And those papers 


have a general circulation throughout 
the entire Pacific coast. 

Atlanta supplies all Georgia with 
news,—it is a far greater advertising 
ccnter than New Orleans,—yet. At- 
lanta has but one morning paper, the 
Constitution, Memphis is a_ great 
center for newspaper distribution—yet 
the Commercial Appeal is the sole 
survivor of three morning newspaper 
attempts. St. Louis has but two Eng- 
lish morning newspapers, likewise Cin- 
cinnati. Milwaukee has but one. 

* a. * 


_ Different fields and different locali- 


ties demand different standards of 
newspaper expenditure. It probably 
costs Mr. Hearst $5,000 or $7,000 a 


day to publish his morning American, 
on which he loses money. We know 
a newspaper published in a far small- 
er field, the income of which, last 
year, was over $600,000, an _ establish- 
ed and most carefully managed prop- 
erty—but its net revenue was only a 
few hundred dollars. 

It is true that circulation responds 
to the expenditure of money, likewise 
some advertising,—but not enough to 
pay. The new newspaper to-day is up 
against a pitiless game—for it must 
needs furnish something cheaper and 
better than established papers. Pro- 
vided it can do this—can expend un- 
limited money and wait indefinitely, as 
Mr. Hearst has done with his papers, 
—the fight becomes a real fight. It 
may utterly destroy its rivals, and still 
because of the expense of operation 
necessary to maintain the standard it 
has set it may prove unprofitable. <A 
situation of this kind can be cited in 
a number of cities to-day where both 
morning and afternoon papers which 
have monopolies of their fields are 
operating at a loss. 

A newspaper is partly a great manu- 
facturing and _ business enterprise. 
There would be no substance to news- 
paper investment if years and years 
of business upbuilding did not count 
for a great deal. 

In_ fact, individual genius and_per- 
sonal work can no longer ‘make a 
newspaper,—although a general lack 
of these qualities can break one.. 

* * * 


This must be borne in mind, the 
number of newspapers in the United 
States in great cities is diminishing 
and will continue to diminish in an- 
swer to an inexorable economic law. 
The time has passed when new papers 
can be profitably started, morning or 


afternoon. The commercial side of 
the newspaper business is not fully 
understood by one newspaper worker 


in a hundred, and we do suggest that 
those men who have given their lives 
to it, who nave made in a modified 
way a success of newspapers, should be 
given credit for some knowledge and 
ability in their chosen fields. 
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OVERCOMING A GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL HANDICAP. 


When it comes to using news- 
papers in a city like New York, 
the retailer with only one store 
fancies that he is a small toad in 
a large puddle. Only a store on 
a prominent shopping thorough- 
fare like Sixth Avenue or Four- 
teenth street overcomes _ this 
handicap, he thinks. Sometimes 
the merchant’s place is not only 
on a side street, but the natural 
disadvantages of such a geo- 
graphical location is intensified by 
the fact that his street sounds 
much more remote than it really 
is. 

Say “Greenwich street” to the 
average New Yorker, and it is a 
good deal like mentioning a sub- 
urb over in New Jersey. Add 
“near Warren street,’ and _ the 
New Yorker probably gives it up. 
Both of those streets are in a dis- 
trict that he associates only with 
wholesale houses, truck-drivers, 
skids across the sidewalk, and 
freight obstructions. The idea of 
going to Greenwich street near 
Warren to buy a pair of shoes is 
distinctly an abstract proposition. 
He can’t picture it. 

The Coward shoe store is on 
Greenwich. street, near Warren. 
But its proprietors have devised 
a method of overcoming the 
geographical handicap that may 
be suggestive to many other mer- 
chants who want to use the news. 
papers, yet fear that their store 
is off the beaten track of the shop- 
per. A little sectional street map 
is printed in Coward shoe ads in 
New York dailies to indicate the 
Jocation of the store and show 
that, while it sounds difficult, yet 
it is actually convenient to ferries, 
bridges, tunnels and subways, 
most of the railroad terminals 
and at least three of the elevated 
lines. 

The geographical handicap is 
usually overrated by the retailer 
who fears that it makes news- 
paper advertising impossible for 
him. Time and again it has been 
demonstrated that the shopping 
public can be pulled down to an 
unlikely locality to get advantages 
either in.price or quality. In 
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Philadelphia the activity of the 
Evening Bulletin among mer- 
chants away from the shopping 
center has demonstrated that 
trade can be brought almost any. 
where if merchandise is worth 
going after at all, and is properly 
advertised. The same thing has 
been done in Kansas City. 

Making the thing look easy and 
convenient through a street map 
is one way to overcome this 
fancied handicap. Another is the 
local mail-order trade. 

With priced offerings in the 
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Conveniently Reached 


from any part of Manhattan 

‘from all ferries. 

~from all bridges 

~from all subways and tupnels 

=from all railroad termini 
STUDY THE MAP 





SOLD NOWHERE ELSE, 


JAMES S. COWARD, 
‘268-274 Greenwich St., N. ¥, 


(NEAR WARREN STREET.) 


Mail Orders Filled. Send for Catalogue, 





newspapers such a store has a 
mail-order proposition that would 
be envied by the great mail-order 
houses of Chicago. People have 
been taught to shop by mail local- 
ly by the big department stores 
in our cities the past few years. 
The merchant on Greenwich 
street near Warren doesn’t have 
to waste any space telling them 
how to do it. They know. Then, 
where the Chicago mail-order 
house has to ask for cash with 
the goods, and take perhaps a 
week or more in delivery, the 
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merchant can fill city mail-orders 
through his own delivery system, 
sometimes the same day, or at 
longest the next day after the 
order is received. More than that, 
he can abolish the need of getting 
a money order or other form of 
exchange, because it is possible to 
send advertised goods direct to 
the purchaser on a simple mail 
request, collect on delivery, 
——+o>__—_— 


WHERE HARD TIMES 
TALK HELPS. 


“Truly it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. Where they 
talk of hard times the loudest we 
are better able to get new repre- 
sentatives, for the reason that 
women are anxious to make 
money at this time more than 
they would be under normal con- 
ditions. A discerning woman im- 
mediately realizes that our goods 
will sell to women at all times of 
the year and in any part of the 
United States. She immediately 
realizes that the prices, ranging 
from five cents for the smallest 
cake of Golden Soap to fifty cents 
for a bottle of Toilet Water, will 
not prevent people from buying 
these goods. In many instances 
we are able to get women inter- 
ested in our work on account of 
the fact that some of their weak 
sisters (and brothers, too) have 
started the cry of ‘hard times,’ 
which makes it seem necessary 
for them to earn some money for 
themselves. 

“I am reminded of a city out 
West that was not affected by this 
so-called panic. The merchants 
in this place organized an asso- 
ciation for advertising their city 
and getting factories and various 
business enterprises to locate with 
them. They took as a motto, 
‘Smile and Push.’ Their stationery 
and printing all bore this motto, 
and they had small lapel buttons 
made bearing the name of their city 
and association, with the words 
‘Smile and Push’ emblazoned 
thereon. These people were not 
affected by the disturbance in 
question. They did not put on 
long faces themselves and begin 
to cry hard times. They referred 
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the calamity howlers to their 
motto, ‘Smile and Push, and 
those that could not obey the 
cOmmand soon got out of the 
place. 

“Upon going through our rec- 
ords I find that business from 
regular customers of the Golden 
Perfume Company has increased 
more than twenty per cent over 
last year. This does not look like 
hard times to us. However much 
people may have talked and con- 
tinued to talk during the past few 
months about depression in busi- 
ness, I am unable to find any that 
have quit washing their teeth be- 
cause a tooth preparation, lasting 
several months, costs twenty-five 
cents or thirty-five cents. Neither 
have I been able to discover any 
that do not use soap to wash their 
hands, face or body, because of 
the seeming stringency in the 
money market, while a cake of 
soap lasting several months costs 
a fraction of a cent a day to use. 
There are a good many single 
drops in an ounce of perfume, 
and as a rule people do not use 
more than a drop for an applica- 
tion. At fifty cents an ounce it 
is not likely that anybody will 
quit using perfume on account of 
what they call hard times.”—Jas. 
F, Johnson, President Golden 
Perfume Co., 41 East 21st street, 
New York, 

Oo 

SPAIN’S NEED OF FORESTS. 


A suggestion by Spanish manufac- 
turers that Spain plant forests for 
pulpwood, and follow Italy’s example 
by planting quick growing species, has 
been ran Be to this government by 
Consul-General Ridgely, of Barcelona. 

It has been customary to cite Spain 
and China as examples of the distress- 
ing results which follow forest destruc- 
tion. Spain is as large as Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
but its forests have only three-fourths 
the extent of West Virginia’s alone, 
and much of them are scrub thickets 
of a very poor kind. At the present 
time, Spain’s most valuable forest prod- 
uct is cork. The annual cut is 30,000 
tons, but the cork forests are going, 
as other forests went, and for the 
same reason—want of care. Enter- 
prising Spaniards are just now trying 
to supply their country with home- 
made paper, but pulpwood is not to 
be had except by importing it. The 
home cut is only 2,500 tons a year— 
about what a single American pulp 
company would use in three days, 
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FRESH FIELDS FOR THE 
WINDOW-DRESSER, 


Window-dressing seems to go 
pretty much by lines of business. 
Either a retailer is in some line 
where live displays form a regu- 
lar charge on the business, like 
clothing, or dry goods, or else he 
is in a line where no attention 
whatever is paid to windows, as 
in fire insurance, or grain and 
feed. 

There is no reason, though, 
why a fire insurance agent with 
good windows should not put 
into them something as attractive 
as the dry goods merchant’s dis- 
play. Indeed, the fire insurance 
man has rather the best chance to 
tell his story in his window, be- 
cause dry goods displays are ex- 
ceedingly common, while fire in- 
surance windows are extremely 
scarce, 

Near Cooper Institute, in New 
York City, there is an excellent 
fire insurance window—consider- 
ing the low general average of 
window-dressing in this business. 
The agent has filled his window 
with photographs of fire ruins. It 
is a horrible example window of 
direct potency, and the only criti- 
cism is, that the photographs are 
a bit faded and historic. For 
they have not been changed, to 
the present writer’s knowledge, in 
ten years. Formerly this agent 
had an office further down street, 
with the same photographs in the 
window. When he moved four 
years ago the pictures were 
moved too, and placed in exactly 
the same order as in the old win- 
dow, apparently. But people stop 
to look at them. 

If I were a window-dresser for 
a big dry goods or clothing store, 
and found idle time on my hands, 
I should endeavor to work up a 
private window-dressing practice 
among fire insurance men, feed 
men, lumber dealers, bankers and 
other people in lines of business 
where window-dressing is rare or 
unknown. It would be my aim 
not only to furnish displays once 
a month or oftener, but to fur- 
nish ideas too. I should rely, in 
dressing such windows, upon the 
numerous news events and sea- 
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sonable goods that are connected 
with each business. 

News in fire insurance? Why, 
certainly. After the Baltimore, 
San Francisco or Chelsea fire, for 
example, what can be more inter. 
esting to people in the street than 
chunks from the ruins, and state. 
ments on placards showing how 
much each of the agent’s com. 
panies lost, and how promptly 
each paid, and its financial 
strength? In May and October, 
the moving seasons, I should de. 
sign “reminder” windows to get 
small household policies, showing 
the advantages of three-year or 
five-year insurance, quoting rates 
for different residential sections 
of the town, different risks, etc. 
In fire insurance, too, there is al- 
ways an opportunity to attract at- 
tention after a notable local fire. 
Sometimes a comparatively small 
local blaze is a better hook upon 
which to hang advertising than a 
great national disaster. The 
Parker Building fire in New York 
last winter, for example, attract- 
ed wide local attention, and the 
memory of it lasted a good deal 
longer, than, say, the memory of 
the Martinique disaster in New 
York. The fireproof safe people 
got excellent advertising and 
talking-point material out of it. 
Even to-day, in selling safes to 
a New Yorker, the Parker Build- 
ing fire has a strong point, because 
everybody. remembers it, and half 
the population of Manhattan saw 
the ruins, or were tied up in the 
Subway on account of them. So 
I should get the Parker Building 
fire into the fire insurance agent's 
window very soon after the walls 
were down. 

Then, the feed and grain man. 
His windows are usually a cubby- 
hole for storing old sacks, halters 
and scale-weights. Why he should 
use such costly space for storage 
I never could fathom—for win- 
dows, you know, are the most 
costly part of any shop or store, 
figured on a basis of rent. Grain, 
hay and feed of all kinds have 
one prime element of general in- 
terest, namely, the fluctuating 
price. They differ in quality, too. 
So, for the feed man, I should rig 
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up daily price quotations in the 
windows in figures large enough 
to be read from the street cars. 
I should have some sort of state- 
ment as to where my feed came 
from, and perhaps venture on 
diagrams of nutritive value, like 
the breakfast food people. The 
timely element would come in 
with stock foods ‘and remedies 
suited to certain seasons of the 
year or local epidemics among 
fowls, horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, 
etc. In spring, perhaps, I should 
hoist in an incubator and boost 
stock food with fluffy chicks, 
hatched out while you wait. 
Then, the bank. What. shall 
the banker put into his window? 
Money? Bonds? This would not 
be so silly as it may appear. 
Thousands of people have never 
laid eyes on a Government bond. 
I am one of them myself, and 
would stop to look at one in a 
window, and read a little explana- 
tion of how the interest may be 
tied to a designated person, so 
that nobody else can collect it, If 
there were an issue of local city 
bonds, it would be interesting to 
display them, with prices, rate of 
interest, etc. It would probably 
sell some of them. One of the best 
window displays that I recall for 
a bank was made in Cleveland, 
where two old pass-books sur- 
rendered in closing savings ac- 
counts were shown with quite in- 
teresting histories, in large letters 
on placards, indicating how much 
each depositor had paid into the 
bank all told in hard money, and 
how much the bank had paid in 
interest—these books had been 
dormant for years, so the interest 
showing was particularly striking. 
How about putting specimens 
of counterfeits bills and coin in a 
bank window when dangerous 
“queer” crops up in town? Don’t 
you suppose that people would 
stop to look at them, and read a 
description of the details by 
which each could be detected? I 
think they would—indeed, it has 


always seemed funny to me that } 


the banker should consider his 
window fully dressed when he has 
had the sign-painter cover it with 
gold letters. 
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What the coal° dealer can do 
with windows is indicated by 
these excerpts from an article in 
the Retail Coalman: 


The particular office of which I 
will tell is located about half way in 
a block between the main street of the 
city and a popular vaudeville house. 
Several thousand theater goers pass 
each afternoon and evening to and 
from the theater. This number is aug- 
mented by the usual every day traffic. 

The window is six feet wide, with a 
window box thirty inches deep. The 
window space is enclosed by a mirror 
twenty-four inches high, over which the 
passer-by may see the neat interior of 
the office. ; 

The exhibit in the window is changed 
at regular intervals. Each 7 is 
varied from the one preceding. rom 
a bank of coal, the display was changed 
to a miniature street scene. A small 
doll house purchased at a toy store 
was surrounded by a lawn made of 
green burlap. In front and at the 
sides was a street made from gray 
silicia. Drawn up to the curbing 
stood a toy coal wagon filled with 
buckwheat coal. A tin chute was at 
the cellar window. Across the street 
was a pond, formed with a mirror and 
some sand. On the pond a tin steam- 
boat was drawn up to the dock. By 
the curbing stood the customary elec- 
tric light pole, made from an insulat- 
ing tube and a two-candlepower elec- 
tric bulb. . 

At night the house, street lights and 
steamboat were illuminated. A _ time 
switch installed in the office turned of 
the current each night at 11 o'clock, 
after the theater had closed. 

The different holidays during the 
year give ample opportunity for decor- 
ating your window. During the Christ- 
mas holidays the size of the window 
box was changed a little. Icicles made 
from cotton wadding were suspended 
from a wire stretched across the win- 
dow, six feet from the base. The sides 
and background were made from the 
same material. Cotton batten formed 
the snow, in which a life-size form of 
Santa Claus stood ankle deep. A bag 
of coal was placed in a convenient 
position. By the use of hemlock 
boughs an artistic effect was added. 
Over all was sprinkled a liberal amount 
of imitation snow. At night the win- 
dow was illuminated by red, white and 
blue electric lights. 

A neatly lettered card is used in 
each display, calling attention to some 
particular merit of the dealer’s coal. 
A neat frame with a removable back 
gives the card a finished appearance, 
and is always ready for the next 
change. 

Washington’s birthday was the oc- 
casion for another display. A_ large 
picture of the Father of Our Country 
formed the central exhibit. The sides, 
back and bottom were covered with a 
arge American flag. In the window 
was an original copy of the Boston 
Gazette, printed in 1770, containing an 
account of the Boston Massacre. Sev- 
eral other articles of historical interest 
completed the display. The card this 
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time told of the date and place of the 
first shipment of anthracite coal made 
in this country. 

The display attracted the interest of 
the press, which printed several com- 
plimentary articles regarding it. ; 

Next, the toy doll house was again 
brought into use. With the aid of 
glue, pieces of bright washed pea coal 
were fastened on the sides, entirely 


covering the paper. Coal dust was- 


blown upon a layer of glue, covering 
the roof and windows. When finished, 
the result was unique. The house. was 
placed upon a foundation of coal and 
illuminated at night. The exhibit 
seemed to meet with much approval. 

The plumber’s windows have 
improved wonderfully the past 
few years, under the suggestion 
of the Standard people. Yet some- 
times I think that the plumber 
shows too many big things that 
people buy only once or twice in 
a lifetime, like a bathtub or sta- 
tionary tub, and pays too little 
attention to showing small things, 
like adjustable. shower-baths, 
small fixtures, filters, etc. 

The baker’s window often 
needs attention. The lumber- 
yard has prices and stock to ex- 
hibit graphically in the window, 
but seldom does, and sometimes 
hasn’t even a window. The print- 
er’s window is generally a ‘“‘hell- 
box.” I never could understand 
why, in view of the many small 
wares a printing-house handles. 
Some of the most prosperous 
printers in this country, propor- 
tionate to their turnover and ad- 
vantages, are the Hebrews in 
New York who set up a job press 
in the middle of a tiny store, live 
behind a partition at the rear, and 
fill the window full of stationery. 

There are other lines of busi- 
ness where the window is never 
used, and sometimes never built 
in as a part of the plant, But 
even the undertaker can use his 
windows, and does, and I do not 
believe that there is a commodity 
in the world that cannot be shown 
effectively in a window, either 
itself or by idea. If there is such 
a commodity, what human being 
wants to buy it? 





A uiTTLe booklet of vest-pocket size 
comes from William R.. Crawford, 
assistant advertising manager for the 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Company of St. Louis. The’ cuts, ar- 
rangement and printing reflect credit 
upon those responsible for the booklet. 


CHEAP OCEAN POSTAGE. 


The announcement that a_ two-cent 
per ounce postal rate on letters be- 
tween the Lnited States and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom will go into effect on 
October 1, 1908, caused cheering in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, 
June 3, and much unreported rejoic- 
ing in both countries. Ocean penny 
postage is no new thing. It has long 
existed between the United States and 
its insular possessions. International 
penny postage is nothing new. It has 
existed since 1875 between the United 
States and Canada, and now also with 
Mexico, Cuba and Panama. Last Oc- 
tober letter postage for all countries in 
the Internationa! Postal Union was 
reduced from ten cents to five cents 
an ounce; the present reduction to 
two cents an ounce in the rate on let- 
ters to Great Britain thus makes a cut 
of eighty per cent within a year. It is 
within living experience that the 
earliest transatlantic steamers  adver- 
tised the transmission of letters to 
England at a dollar apiece. A heavy 
tax lay upon the correspondence of 
our grandfathers. Before the present 
writer lie some letters between New 
England States during the first two 
decades of the last century, on which 
the local postmasters wrote the name 
of the mailing office and the postage 
due from the addressee, as 12% cents, 
or 183% cents. In 1816 a letter might 
go not over thirty miles for 6% cents. 
These curious fractions were due to the 
general circulation of two small Span- 
ish coins valued severally at 6% and 
12% cents, the latter focally termed 
“York shilling,” and valued at eight 
for a dollar. The silver half-dime now 
supplanted by the nickel did not come 
into vogue until the introduction in 
1845 of the five-cent rate on half-ounce 
letters going not over 300 miles. In 
1816 a quadruple rate was laid on let- 
ters weighing an ounce or more. This 
for a letter going 400 miles or more 
amounted to one dollar. It took more 
than ten years of agitation to abate 
the heavy taxes on correspondence. 
Meanwhile private expresses carried 
large numbers of letters between the 
principal cities at lower rates. After 
1845 this was illegal unless the letters 
bore postage stamps. In 1851 the 
bottom rate dropped to three cents on 
half-ounce letters. In 1863 this was 
made the uniform rate for all dis- 
tances. In 1883 the two-cent rate per 
ounce came in, and now a demand is 
already astir for one cent as the letter- 
writer's ideal. The two-cent ocean 
rate which now gladdens both 
shores of the Atlantic would doubtless 
have been sooner agreed to but for 
the different aims of the two Govern- 
ments—the British aiming to make the 
postal service yield revenue, the Ameri- 
can to make it pay expenses, both of 
which will in course of time be found 
compatible with the reduced tax on 
letters. —Outlook. 

—__+o+—___——__. 

Tue value of white space equals the 
copy plus the circulation, multiplied 
by the number of insertions.—Mahin’s 
Messenger. 
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THE LONDON “TIMES.” 


The recent conversion of the 
London Times into a company, 
preceded by rumors and denials 
that the property was to pass 
from the Walter family into the 
hands of Mr. Pearson, called out 
many editorials of regret that the 
world’s foremost newspaper 
should have been unprofitable in 
a business sense. A good many 
regrets were also expressed that 
the Times should have fallen 
away editorially from the great 
tradition of other days. It is now 
known that the Walter family 
still controls the paper, and the 
following paragraphs from an 
article on the “Thunderer” in the 
May National Review (London) 
rather tend to correct the notion 
that the paper isn’t what it used 
to be editorially: 

The conversion of the Times into a 
company, with Mr, Walter as chair- 
man and Mr. Moberly Bell as manag- 
ing director—the board of directors in- 
cluding the editor, Mr. Buckle—has 
aroused a widespread public interest. 
It is safe to say that the conduct of 
the internal affairs of no other journal 
in the world would have caused such 
a public stir. The Times, after all, is 
financially a business enterprise, and is 
not specially endowed by the State for 
the convenience of the nation and the 
press. Yet this simple fact is con- 
stantly ignored, even by other news- 
papers, which have become accustomed 
to rely on its playing an indispensable 
part in the presentation of news and 
the expression of authoritative opinion, 
It is judged as a sort of national in- 
stitution, and subjected to considera- 
tions which would never be applied to 
any of its rivals. ~ 

Up to 1846, when the Daily News 
was founded, the field of, morning- 
aper journalism was practically con- 
fined to the Times, Morning Chronicle, 
Morning Post and Morning, Herald. 
The Times varied in price in its earlier 
years from 4%4d. to 7d. (nine to four- 
teen cents); from 1836 to 1855 the 
price was 5d. (ten cents), and till 
1861 it was 4d. The other papers 
were sold at similar prices, and even 
the Daily News in 1846 was started at 
3d. and only became a penny (two- 
cent) paper in 1868. 

The first John Walter (1739-1812) 
launched the Times with such success 
that by the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was an established rival to the 
three existing morning dailies. But it 
was his son, the second John Walter 
(1776-1847) who, becoming the mana- 
er and editor in 1803, stamped the 
imes with its true character. His 
father had regarded the paper as main- 
ly an adjunct to the printing business. 
The son started the idea of develop- 
ing the paper and making it pay on 
what were really then the novel lines 


’ 
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of unprejudiced expression of opinion. 
The first John Walter thereupon hand- 
ed it over to him, and ran his printing- 
house on his own account—a division 
of the family business which led in 
later days to some complications of: in- 
terest between the profits of the paper 
and the profits from printing it. 

When he first became responsible the 
Times and its three morning rivals 
were very much on an equality, the 
Morning Post having a circulation of 
4,500 in 1802. In 1837 the circulation 
of the Times was 10,000. In 1847, 
when the second Walter died, the fig- 
ures were: Times 29,000, Morning 
Chronicle 4,000, Morning Herald 4,900, 
Morning Post, 3,200. 

Practically up to the repeal of the 
paper duty in 1861 the position of the 
Times was that of a virtual monopoly. 
In 1854 its average daily circulation 
was 51,648, as against the Daily News 
4,160, Morning Herald 3,712, Morning 
Chronicle 2,800, Morning ‘Post 2,667. 
In 1864 this had risen to about 66,000. 
As the population was then about 
thirty millions, this means that one in 
every 500 must have bought the Times 
—say one family in every hundred. 
But it was such a common practice to 
send the paper on from one person to 
another, at a small charge, that this 
underestimates the number of readers, 

A generation had grown up _ ac- 
customed to this state of things when 
a new era of competition started with 
the extension of the cheap morning 
daily press. The penny Daily Tele- 
graph was founded in 1855; the Stand- 
ard, which became a morning paper in 
1857, was reduced to a penny in 1858; 
the Daily News reduced to a penny 
in 1868; the new penny Daily Chron- 
icle began in 1877; the Morning Post 
came down to a penny in 1881. 
Finally the half-penny dailies (one- 
cent) enter the field. First the 
inconspicuous Morning, and Morn- 
ing Leader, 1892; then the Daily 
Mail, 1896; the Daily Express, 1900. 
Rival circulations of 100,000—250,000 
—a million—gradually come into being. 
The old Morning Chronicle and Morn- 
ing Herald’ soon succumb to the new 
conditions, and the Times at three- 
perce (six cents) remains alone. Ex- 
cellent news service, up-to-date ma- 
chinery, highly competent writers and 
editors, are at the disposal of the cheap 
daily press. To the faithful future 
historian of English journalism, wri- 
ting with adequate knowledge of the 
press during the last thirty or forty 
years, no phenomenon is likely to be 
more remarkable than the fact that, 
while as a_ business enterprise the 
Times has been faced with the neces- 
sity of preserving in days of compe- 
tition a position won by it in days 
of monopoly, the public conception of 
it is still that of the national English 
journal par excellence, 

Professor Chenery was editor from 
1877 to 1884, Mr. G. E. Buckle being 
appointed in 1884. Mr. MacDonald 
was succeeded as manager in 1890 by 
Mr. Moberly Bell, who for twenty-five 
years previously had been correspond- 
ent in Egypt. In 1894 Mr. A. F. 
Walter succeeded his father as chief 
proprietor. 
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The fact remains that at no period 
of its existence has the Times been 
more full of matter of public intercst, 
more indispensable to all other jour- 
nalists as well as to the public (includ- 
ing those to whom its contents perco- 
late through other sources), more ably 
written, or more honestly conducted. 
But it is a costly thing to run a great 
daily, as the proprietors of the Tribune 
have lately discovered. What might 
have happened if the Times had come 
down to a penny, as the Morning Post 
did in 1881, is not for me to speculate. 
Amateurs rush in where the profession- 
al fears to tread. We all have our 
ideas as to how the Times should 
edited and managed—even those who 
have edited a paper and failed to make 
it pay. But questions of management 
are not always so simple. 

Not long ago an important business 
firm wrote to the editor of the Times, 
for publication, a long letter dealing 
with the prospects of a certain com- 
modity which they produced, and _ it 
was inserted as a matter of general in- 
terest; next day this letter, quoted 
from the Times, appeared in the shape 
of a column paid advertisement in the 
Daily Telegraph. Relying on the public 
spirit of a journal which is_ honestly 
concerned with presenting the news, 
people apparently expect to get for 
nothing in the Times what they pay 
heavily for in another paper. Many 
advertisers have been debauched, 
through press competition, into sincere- 
ly thinking that they have a right to 
preferential treatment in the matter of 
comment, and resenting its refusal—a 
return in principle to the bad old sys- 
tem, hardly distinguishable from black- 
mailing and puffery, from which the 
second John Walter was the first to 
depart. 


ee eee 
THE CANNY FRENCHMAN. 


This month there opens in 
London a great Franco-British 
exposition designed to make 
known to the English the manu- 
factures of France. An immense 
sum has been spent in the prepara- 
tion of the buildings and grounds, 
and the promoters have been cal- 
culating upon an enormous inrush 
of enthusiastic Frenchmen to help 
to pay the expenses. But an un- 
comfortable suspicion appears to 
be gaining ground that most of 
these will have to come out of 
British pockets. English news- 
papers have been full of the exhi- 
bition for a long time, but the 
French journals have taken 
scarcely any notice of it, and there 
is some danger that the great 
mass of French people will know 
very little about it, and care less. 
It is said that French publishers 
feel under no obligation to ex- 
ploit a scheme which does not 


bring them any remunerative ad- 
vertising. An English correspony- 
ent writes to a prominent London 
daily: “But French tradesmen are 
not anxious to advertise the 
Franco-British exhibition. French 
tradesmen are quite anxious to 
receive orders for their goods, 
and to be paid for them in British 
cheques, but they do not think that 
there is anything to be gained by 
advertising the fact in the Paris 
press. On the other hand, the 
British organizers of the exhibi- 
tion, who presumably are spend- 
ing a good deal of money on it, 
expect to recoup themselves for 
their outlay by the rush of French 
visitors to London during its run. 
In theory, of course, they will do 
so; but we are beginning to won- 
der, here in Paris—we English- 
men who read the London papers, 
and therefore know that there is 
to be a Franco-British exhibition 
—whether the French public will 
ever hear anything about it, and 
whether, hearing nothing about it, 
the expected rush of French visit- 
ors to London will take place. 
France has been compared to a 
pretty woman. She is that, but 
unfortunately she is a_ pretty 
woman whose affections are very 
mercenary. I should like readers 
of this article who have had busi- 
ness relations with France to ask 
themselves which they find easier, 
buying or selling. My own ex- 
perience is that France is always 
ready to sell and always averse to 
buy.”—New York Post. 

ee onal 

ORIGIN OF THE NEWSPAPER. 

The ancient news-letter was written 
in manuscript and copied by clerks, 
who addressed the copies to the sub- 
scribers. The politician by whom it 

was compiled picked up his intelligence 
at coffee-houses, and often pleaded for 
an additional gratuity in consideration 
of the extra expense attached to fre- 
aga such places of fashionable re- 
sort. 

This Weekly Intelligencer, after it 
had gratified the subscriber’s curiosity 
and that of the ladies of the family 
and the butler, was transferred from 
the Hall to the Rectory, from the 
Rectory to the Squire at the Grange, 
from the Squire to the steward of the 
estate, from the steward to the bailiff, 
and thence through a huge circle of 
honest dames and gaffers, by whose 
hard and horny hands it was generally 
worn to pieces in about a month after 
its arrival. WALTER Scott. 
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THE CRUDE IN ADVER- 
TISING 


There is an old saying that 
“anything that is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” It ap- 
plies to the preparation of adver- 
tising copy as well as anything 
else, but there are a good many 
advertisers who do not seem to 
think so. There is a very apparent 
carelessness abgut the average 
copy to- day, and in some cases it 
is not merely carelessness, but 
recklessness. 

Just imagine a tailor who, sup- 
posedly, has the ambition to cater 
to the refined classes having a 
gold sign painted to read 
“TOGGERY FOR STYLISH GENTLE- 
MEN.” Surely he ought to be 
aware that refined people do not 
wear “togs’—at least they would 
never think of alluding to their 
wardrobe by that vulgar and ill- 
sounding word. I confess that a 
sign of that kind would never al- 
lure me into a store—even though 
the clothing made there was 
super-excellent and the prices far 
below ordinary. That word 
“toggery” is too suggestive of the 
“hand-me-downs” of Baxter 
street to attract anyone who is 
careful of his dress. 

The word “gents” in an adver- 
tisement sounds very crude, and 
no wise advertiser—outside of the 
sporty districts—would think of 
using it. Any gentleman would 
sooner be alluded to as a mere 
“man” than as a “gent.” It savors 
of the cheap ball ticket, where 
“admission for lady and gent, in- 
cluding hat check,” involves the 
expenditure of twenty-five cents. 
And yet tailors, clothiers, hatters, 
haberdashers and shoemakers are 
very fond of the obnoxious abbre- 
viation. It is an awful example 
of latter-day crudity. 

A decided “rawness” is ,observ- 
able in the commencement of 
most business circulars and 
formal newspaper “announce- 
ments.” There is a stereotyped 
“We - beg - to-inform-our-patrons- 
and - the - public - generally” style 
about these, which stamps them 
at once as the work of the ama- 
teur or the  ultra-conservative 
professional, Sticking to the old 
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beaten track, the “stiff and 
formal” style of opening, is one 
of the ear-marks of the unpro- 
gressive writer, The modern 
“copy man” has to say things in 
a way that they have not been 
said before—because that is the 
only kind of talk that will nowa- 
days attract attention. 

There is a “crudity,” too, about 
the “freshness” of some modern 
advertisers, who believe them- 
selves to be thoroughly up-to- 
date in the preparation of adver- 
tising copy. A certain patent 
medicine man who has been doing 
big stunts lately with long “news 
readers” in the evening papers, 
heads one of his stories ‘“AMERI- 
CANS LACK COMMON __ SENSE.” 
Maybe a lot of us do, but we 
never care to be told about it pub- 
licly, and the one who undertakes 
the telling generally meets with a 
chilly reception. We are inclined 
to resent the hint as impertinent, 
however well meant it may be. 

Much of the raw copy that finds 
its way into the printer's hands 
is prepared by people who do not 
understand the English language. 
Some of them depend upon the 
printers and proofreaders to set 
errors right, forgetting that—un- 
less otherwise instructed—a print- 
er’s duty is to “follow copy” no 
matter what it may read. Others, 
again, po know the English lan- 
guage, are so familiar with it, in- 
deed, that they try to take liber- 
ties with it. That is where the 
crudity becomes most painfully 
apparent. It either runs into flip- 
pant slang—as in the “toggery’ 
instance before alluded to—or 
turns verbal somersaults with the 
intention of startling the reader 
into attention. It is a significant 
fact that these kinds of copy— 
though they may make the un- 
skillful laugh—cannot but make 
the judicious grieve, and they 
seldom are effective in the main 
purpose of advertising—selling 
goods. Joun S. Grey. 

cate ais a 

DIGNITY IN ADVERTISING. 

A brass band will help sell theater 
tickets, but is not calculated to boom 
the price of a carload of potatoes, In 
other words, it’s all right to be a clown 


if you’re connected with a _ circus.— 
Patent Profits. 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT. 

The Walton Advertising Agency, 
Boston, is asking rates from maga- 
zines, 

George W. Emanuel & Company, 
New York, are asking for rates from 
newspapers. 

J. E. Baer, Inc., New York, is plac- 
ing some classified in Sunday papers 
for Jos. Miller. 

The Pomeroy Agency, New York, is 
sending copy to newspapers for the 
Royal Worcester corset. 


The Hicks Agency, New York, is 
running fourteen lines thirty times for 
the Thousand Island House. 


The H. B. Humphrey Company, Bos- 
ton, is placing the advertising of 
Booth’s High and Dry Gin. 


Chas. Blum, Philadelphia, is asking 
rates in Pennsylvania papers on ten 
inches, to run three weeks. 

The Massengale Agency, Atlanta, is 
making one thousand inch _ contracts 
for Littlefield, Steer & Company. 


Newspaper orders for the National 
Starch ey are going out from 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


The Wyckoff Agency, Buffalo, is 
placing three hundred lines, one time, 
for Wyckoff, Church & Partridge. 


The Northwestern Advertising Agen- 
cy, St. Paul, is using thirty lines for 
the Gilhooley Company, Irish Linen. 

Some copy for Volunteer Flour and 
Progress Flour is being put out by 
W. F. Hamblin & Company, New York, 


Charles Baring, New York, is using 
four inches, double column, in news- 
papers, financial; copy being placed 
direct. 


The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, is sending out 
orders for fourteen line — telegraphic 
readers. 

R. A. Foley, Philadelphia, is using 
space in newspapers, in the immediate 
vicinity of Philadelphia, for the Semple 
College. 


The Morse International Agency, 
New York, is using space in farm 
papers for the Hood Rubber Company, 
Boston. 


The Mead Agency, Chicago, is send- 
ing out eighteen line readers, six 
times, for the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad. 

The advertising of Stewart- Manor, 
L. IL, will go out to city papers 
through W. F, Hamblin & Company, 
New York. 


The German American Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, is using thirty- 
five lines for the Clinton Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


City and out-of-town papers are re- 
ceiving orders from the Presbrey Com- 
pany, New York, for the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad. 


Copy for “Klim,” prepared at Lib. 
erty, N. Y., a drink similar to Kumiss, 
is going out from W. F. Hamblin & 


r 


Company, New York, 


W. F. Hamblin & Company, New 
York, are sending out copy to maga- 
zines and some farm papers for the 
Ardrey Vehicle Washer, 


The Hicks Agency, New York, is 
putting out twenty-eight lines, two 
times, for the Neuer Congress Hall, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A. H. Dallard, New York, is plac- 
ing thirty-five lines twice a week, and 
fifteen lines once a week, for the 
Crown KRerfumery Company. 


The McFarland Publicity Service, 
Harrisburg, Pa., is placing copy in 
magazines for the Monitor Steam Gen- 
erator Manufacturing Company. 


Seventy line copy is going out 
through H. Sumner Sternberg, New 
York, to New York City dailies, for 
the Shrp Shavr Razor Company. 


The Hilton Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, is putting out seventy lines, 
four times, to advertise the town of 
Charlevoix, Mich., a summer resort. 


Four and one-half inches are being 
used by the  Blaine-Thompson  Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, for the Upright 
Manufacturing Company, of the same 
city. 


The Bates Agency, New York, is 
using ninety-six lines double column, 
one time orders, in newspapers, for 
the American Import Company, feath- 
ers and plumes. 


The Edwin Cigar Company, New 
York, will soon start an _ extensive 
campaign to advertise a new cigar. 
The business will be handled by W. F 
Hamblin & Company, New York. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad is using 
eight lines eight times, through the 
Amsterdam Advertising Agency, New 
York, to advertise the resumption of 
the Black Diamond Express service. 


The H. B. Humphrey Company, 
Boston, is sending copy to newspapers 
for Moore & Company, proprietors of 
the Rockland House, Nantasket Beach; 
copy to run twice a week, eight inser- 
tions. 


The McFarland Publicity Service, 
Harrisburg, does not place the business 
of the Gordon Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New Rochelle, N. Y., but of 
the concern of the same name located 
at Harrisburg, Pa, 


Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago, 
are using space in newspapers for the 
Racine, Wisconsin, College Grammar 
School; thirty-five lines single column, 
and fifty lines double column, being 
used, ads alternating. 


The Merrill Advertising Agency, 
New York, is doing some exchange 
advertising for the Red Swan _ Inn, 
Warwick, N. Y., the Hotel Columbia, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and ‘the 
Whittier Inn, Seagate, L, I. 
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The Dorland Agency, Atlantic City, 
is using two hundred and twenty-five 
lines, four times, in newspapers; a 
combination ad of Atlantic City. This 
agency is also placing advertising with 
newspapers for the Hotel Fort William 
Henry and Hotel Champlain, fifty-six 
lines, thirty-four times, four times a 
week. 

BOSTON NOTES. 

Ellis & Dowst, 16 High street, are 
asking for rates generally from news- 
papers and magazines for several new 
clients. 

The Tomer Advertising Agency has 
just closed a contract with the Hanan 
Shoe Company. Daily newspapers will 
be used. 


New England newspapers are being 
used for the advertising of the Paine 
Furniture Company through the F. P. 
Shumway Agency. 


Additional copy is going out from 
the Humphrey Agency for the Lawson 
advertising. The present campaign is 
confined to the large cities. 


Agricultural papers are being used 
for the advertising of the Southern 
Mortgage Company. The business is 
placed by the H. B. Humphrey Agency. 


The Engle-Cone Shoe Company, East 
Boston, is using twenty line double 
column space in_ several magazines 
through the Walton Advertising 
Agency. 

P. J. Enright, Colonial Building, is 
advertising the Universal Razor Strop 
in leading magazines. Orders go out 
through P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 
Agency. 


H. E. Ayres & Company are plan- 
ning a fall campaign for Frank Jones 
Brewing Company. This agency is 
also making up a list for Magee Fur- 
nace Company. 


Publications are being considered for 
the fall aavertising of the Gillette 
Safety Razor. A_ large appropriation 
is to be made and a big list of pub- 
lications is to be used. 


Additional papers are being used by 
Wood, Putnam & Wood for the ad- 
vertising of Regal Hair Tonic. W. P. 
Colton of this agency is placing the 
advertising of Dr. Mertin. 


An appropriation for summer adver- 
tising has been made by the Stork Com- 
pany which will be placed by C. C. 
Cameron of the Thompson Agency. 
Women’s publications will be used ex- 
clusively. 


The White Ribbon Remedy Com- 
pany is making contracts with news- 
papers in towns where its goods are 
on sale. The advertising contracts 
with this concern are placed by the 
United Drug Company. 


The list for the advertising of 
Miller’s Shoe Trees will be made up 
this montn bv My. Cahill, advertising 
manager of United Shoe Machinery 
Company. Magazines and women’s 


publications will be used. 
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The O’Keefe Agency is sending out 
orders for the advertising of Rippey 
& Company, a Boston financial house, 


S. A. Conover of N. W. Ayer & 
‘Son is making up the list for the ad- 
,vertising of New England Confec- 
tionery Company for the year 1909. 
Wherever possible back cover space 
and color work is planned, 


Boston and New England news- 
papers are receiving contracts for a 
year’s advertising of Paul Jones Whis- 
key. The orders are going through 
Wm. Foster, New England manager 
of Arnold & Dyer Agency. 


The magazine advertising of the 
O’Sullivan Rubber Heel Company will 
not be scheduled for summer months 
but will appear again in the fall. Copy 
and contracts go through the Boston 
office of the Thompson Agency. 


Large copy has been appearing in 
New England papers for the Anti- 
iMerger League, embodying arguments 
against the proposed merger of the 
New England railroads. The contracts 
go through the Shumway Agency. 


F. E. Allen, of the Shumway Agen- 
cy, is making up a list for renewals 
of the Butcher Polish advertising. 
Classified departments are to be used 
and orders will be sent out to start 
in September issues and run until Feb- 
ruary. 


Mr. Fenno, of the Kushion Kumfort 
Shoe Company, is not taking on any 
new mediums at present but is gather- 
ing information for reference in July. 
Orders will be sent out then, through 
the Barber Agency, to catch the Sep- 
tember magazines. 


Allen Wood is placing copy in a 
few newspapers and magazines for the 
different hotels and resorts managed 
by Ainslee & Grabow. All advertising 
is placed on an exchange basis. At 
present copy is sent out exploiting the 
New OUcean- House at Swampscott. 


The Spafford Agency is placing some 
advertising in New England papers for 
the Fidelity Listed Securities Corpora- 
tion. Small copy is to be used at first 
and run for one month. If this small 
campaign proves: successful it will be 
spread over the country, using dailies 
in the large cities. 


W. H. Johns of the Batten Agency, 
New York, is sending out contracts 
for twenty-five hundred lines to New 
England agricultural papers for the 
advertising of the New England Dairy 
Supply Company. The company has 
a new automatic cow-milking machine 
which is to be pushed extensively 
through New England. 


L. A. Sherman, at 84 State street, is 
sending out copy to Massachusetts 
papers for the advertising of the Bos- 
ton, Nahant & Pines Steamboat Com- 
pany. Everything is done on an ex- 
change basis. Most any Massachu- 
setts paper will be taken on_ these 
terms, and a few Vermont and New 
Hampshire mediums that are not situ- 
ated too far away. 
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$100 * IDEA 


We have just purchased the serial rights to 


MARTIN EDEN 
JACK LONDON 


THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


A strong, intensely human story of 140,000 words 





The first installment of this story will be published in our 


SEPTEMBER, 1908, ISSUE 


It will run about 12 months 





Mr. London pronounces this his greatest novel. It is the study of the 
life struggle of an author, and those who are familiar with Jack London’s 
early life will recognize in this work a thinly disguised picture of his 
own early struggles for success in literature. 


HERE IS THE POINT: 


How can we best advertise this story 
so as to secure the most readers? 








Jack London has written about 16 books that have been published. 
Practically every one has been a big success. Millions of copies have 
been sold ; therefore Mr. London must have a very large following. 


WE WILL PAY $100.00 
for the best suggestion 


All answers must be in on or before July 15th, when decision and 
award will be made. If more than one suggestion is accepted, the sum 
of $100 will be paid for each used, 


The Pacific Monthly 


Portland, Oregon 
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OMMERCIAL 


ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink will Receive Free of Charge 
Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 





This advertisement of the 
Roper Safety Propeller reads 
very well but the illustration is not 
particularly convincing. It would 
seem as if the man were working 
pretty hard although. the copy 
states the contrary. 

However that may be the boat 
seems to be sailing on a sea of 
unpleasantness, due to the attempt 





















































Control Any Size Motor Boat if 
"with the Roper Safety, Propeller: ' 

It responils instantly to the slightest: movemeim of the 

lever Benge tees jolt or strain to boat or engine, Dan 


gr engine art entirely. eliminated..or’ re, 
luced to a soialanane 


THE: ROPER SAFETY‘ PROPELLER 


Only Qag Man and One Lever are Required to 


Positively the Safest, Simplest and Most Practical 
Propeller Made. Tt pata the engine from racing aod 
is mm by one sy working lever, 


5 d sent at any speed desired sor reversed 
tettantee without causing engine troubles, . , 
pers ip your boat with the Roper Safety Propeller’ wgh in 

thous accidents. may he avoided. Write for book | 
giv rm fult techaical information. 
C.F, ROPER & COMPANY, Hopedale,’ Mass. 

















to introduce a lot of detail which 
is certainly useless. The interior 
of the boat, too, is shown with 
altogether too much detail, What 
to leave out is almost as im- 
portant a question as what to put 
in. 

The illustration marked No, 2 
leaves out a great deal more and 
gains strength thereby. 

& * x 


The full page Curtice Soup ad- 


‘ 


vertisement appearing herewith 
a splendid example of the intelli- 
gent use of sp&ce, There is plenty 








A Soup Story 
Worth Reading. 


A savory, steaming, periect” scup~ 
what better prelude to a well-served 
‘meal? And yet what part in all that 
meal so uncertain, so trying to the 
skill of cook of housewife ? 





that your next 
attempt will be successful Soup is @ 
danger point in every menu 

Blve Label Soups are not a haphazard 
experiment, ruled by varying conditions 
and circumstances—but a proven result. 

Those, enormous, immaculate kitch- 
ens, with their shining caldrogs, their 
gleaming steel mafRingry, their snowy 
capped and apecaticooks and opera- 
tors, are part of one great principle— 
to make science and invention prime 
factors in the production of a pure and 
savory food. - 

(Can you afford to buy the very cream 
of the market for your soup? 

We can and do 

Can you afford to study seasoning 

“Na science, to spend months and 
months over the creating of one recipe? 

We can and do. 

Meat by the carload, vegetables by 
the acre, seasoning by the ton, and 
system everywhere—there are your 
reasons why Blue Label Soups are 
better than your own. 


er tele TS 








Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N.Y, US A 
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of room to tell the story and to 
show the package, and the white 
space at the left is very far from 
wasted—it secures immediate at- 
tention and gives the ad a tone 
and elegance which is worth 
money. 
* * * 

In the 

Meyers’ boat advertisement an at- 





foggy gray of this- 


acteristics, Why are these strange 
things done in the name of ad- 
vertising ? 
* * * 

The McHugh furniture adver- 
tisement here reproduced is cer- 
tainly distinctive and unusual but 
it is rather weak. Some of the 
McHugh advertisements in the 
newspapers have seemed quite 

















COMBINED 1907 DESIGN 


Speed and Pleasure Boat 


21 FOOT CLASS 
Speed, 12 to 13 Miles per Hour 
WITH D, C: CUSHMAN 8 H.P, MOTOR 


$475.00 Hull and Motor 


Furnish Your Own Fittings and Installation 
E.C. MEYERS, 1134 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


CUSHMAN AND LACKAWANNA MARINE MOTORS 
DELAWARE BAY STURGEON PISHERNAN 
POWER BOATS—PRICE, $300 
SECURE CATALOGUE —=eee 





























tempt is made to show five dif- 
ferent motors, a construction dia- 
gram, and the photograph of a 
boat in use. In the original— 
quite a .large advertisement—it 
was extremely difficult to make 





JOSEPH P.- McHUGH & COMPANY 
OF .NEW YORK: ESTABLISHED 1878: 
Will ship on receipt of $5.00 

(Monay Order or N.Y. Draft) 








THE BAR HARBOR CHAIR, 
(Natural Willow, Floss Cushion) 





« Will mail for 25c. in*Stamps , 
(to be allowed on first purchase) 
THE PORTFOLJO OF 1000 SKETCHES, 
Illustrating Quaint and Unusual 
Willow; Mission and Upholstered 
FURNITURE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN. 
9 W. 42d St., Opposite Library: 
(SIGN OF THE "POPULAR SHOP. ") 








out what the pictures were in- 
tended to represent, to say noth- 
ing of their appearance or char- 


strong on account of the unusual 
effect gained by the use of imita- 
tion typewritten type, but in the 
magazines this particular adver- 
tisement looks weak and its ap- 
pearance is not helped by the 
character of the illustration used. 
—__+os___—- 

THe _Courier-Gazette, issued 
twice-a-week at Rockland, Maine, 
asserts that it is the only news- 
paper in the State to publish in 
every issue a sworn statement of 
its current circulation. The 1908 
edition of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory gives one 
other semi-weekly paper in Maine 
credit for a larger circulation than 
the Courier-Gazette, and this is 
the twice-a-week edition of the 
Bangor News. 


A BOYCOTT UPON CONGRESS- 
MEN PROPOSED. 

Mr. Newspaper, if your present Con- 
gressman cannot see where the paper 
trust is robbing you, why not support 
a candidate whose eyesight has not 
been quite so much _ impaired? If 
your Congressman can’t see the reason 
why a trusted employee of the paper 
trust hiked off to Europe with ever 
book that the committee wanted to loo 
over, he needs the services of a mental 
oculist and a_ vacation in which he 
may improve his seeing ability. If the 
newspapers of the country really have 
any influence at all, this is a good 
time to prove it by a little interest in 
the Congressional elections.—Fuel, 


¢ 
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The Octrol 


T the gates of Paris every market- 
A man stops and pays a little tax 
upon the food he carries in for sale. 
This is the famous Octroi. Every night the 
endless procession of the gardeners of France 
files into the gates, paying it. The little tax 
admits them to the great market place of 
the country. 

The advertising rates in McClure’s 
Magazine are the octroi tax which admits 
your goods to The Market Place of the World. 

Like the tax of Paris it makes a trifling 
burden upon the price of the goods for sale; 
and it makes it possible to sell them. 

But it does more than this; it guarantees 
the goods in the great market places. No 
questionable products may advertise in 
McClure’s Magazine. The market place 
it opens up is doubly valuable for this reason 
to those who are admitted. 


THE KEY 
Ask for the Q)idiensten 


Key to The 
Market Place 





McClure’s Magazine 


44 East 23d Street, New York 
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“PRINTERS’ INK” IN THE FIJI 
ISLANDS. 


Care of C. S. R. Coy, Ld, 
LapasaA, via Suva Fiji, 
May 11, 1908. 
Editor American Newspaper Directory, 
Spruce St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir—I am anxious to obtain 
a paper which deals with Sugar Cane. 
Can you assist 


me? : 
1f possible, I will be obliged, if you 


can arrange a six months’ subscription 
for me, with what you consider the 
best, for Cane news, in order to save 
delay, as our mails here are very 
erratic, and there is only a mail every 
four weeks from Vancouver. I will 
remit publisher on receipt of first copy. 

Apologizing for any inconvenience 
caused, and thanking you very kindly 
in anticipation, Yours sincerely, 

ArcHIE S. GLEN. 

I know of no other way of’ getting 
such a paper, and judging by your ad- 
vertisements, which I have seen in 
Printers’ INK, I am sure you can 
help me.—A. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in * Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a paye (200 lines) 
Sor each msertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
per cent discount may be deducted if payment 
accompanies copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent on yearly contract paid 
wholly in advance. Ifa ified position is 
demanded foran adr ortiomment. andgranted, 
douote price wiil be charged. 


WANTS, 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties;25¢ com. 
3 samples, 0c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 


ek a high class, “oper oe for engagement 
4 after July 1. ad appears but 
once. Address “ nS ” care Printers’ Ink. 


T HE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 

morning newspaper in America by more than 

100,000 copies per day. 

Sigh ee advertising and write up man, 

making good on leading Middle West daily 
for six years, wants change for purely pe 
reasons. “A. Rt. ’ care Printers’ lnk. 


DITOR, Proof- eatin Printer; careful, com- 
tent man, teagan in details of _ 
lication, seeks p 
news or trade paper. ‘ "HEADS, - Printers’ Ink. 


APITAT. and MANAGER wanted for publish- 
i house. Books, literary monthly and 
farm ——- Now that so many are sing 


push the good ones. Address 
SCENT! ER OF Gt GR IVILY, ” care Printers’ Ink, 10 
Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


JUBLISHING, Mercantile, Manufacturing. We 

serve 25,000 employers. Many opportunities 

for men with advertising experience or —s: 

Write on as to experience and_location de- 

sired. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, New York, or 
io10 Hartford Building, Chicago. 


OSITIONS NOW OPEN—Ad writer, Md., $20; 
solicitor and ad-writer, Neb.; advg. ‘man, 
Chicago; telegraph ed., New York oc ngg $18; 
city ed., Va.; web pressman, Hoe 3.deck, Mich.; 
Duplex ressman; N. H.; news and job foreman, 
; stereotyper, Mass. ; also for reporters 
ond. ‘linoty: operators. Booklet free. FER- 
NALD'S EWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, 
Springfield, Mass. 


DVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE and “ DOLLARS 
& SENSE” (Col. Hunter’s great book) 
should be read od ty, every advertiser and mail- 
order dealer. Best *‘Advertising School ” in exist- 
ence. Year’s wage pe gk — ‘Dollars & Sense,” 
50 cents; sonmete co! ne free. 
ERTL ee AGAZINE, 
637 Century Building. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 











GTIREING, forceful, experienced Editorial 
riter, open for engagement after July mm 
Particularly successful in furnishing effecti 
politicai arguments for campaign purposes. 
Address * X. ss “* X.,"" care Printers’ Ink. 


Bd eagy ane of ‘sales pro producing atvertivtns 

opy, capabie young man, desires to make 

Sow " ork connection-berth, with possibilities 

for proven worth; ractical’ ex rience; excel- 

jent references. Address “CANUCK,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. ’ 


ADVERTISING MAN 


wants an engagement about Sept. Ist. Has 
had 20 years’ experience. Competent to plan 
and execute an advertising campaign in all its 
details, or to intelligently solicit ssdvertising 
in the ’ general field. Boston or New Englan 
referred. Address “N. H.,”’ care Printers’ 
» New York. 


ANTED—Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ity forreaay positions at $25a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where, One vraduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few monies to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds suppl. 
GROKGE H. LOWELL Advertising and Fusi- 
ness Expert.768 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St.. 
New York. Such sdvertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. PRINT- 
ere’ INK 18 the vest school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other oublication inthe United States 





COIN CARDS, 


$ PER 1 Less for more;any printing. 
THE GOIN WRAPPER Cv.. Detroit, Mich. 
peels: «A ayia 


LETTER HEADS. 

100 LETTER HEADS and 
100 ENVELOPES, 75c. postpaid. 
Printed on Linen Finish Mail Order Bond; your 
choice of colors—White, Buff, Olive, Gold or 
Blue—to introduce our Money-Saving Price N.ist 
of GOOD PRINTING, A ay want to see sam- 
ples before ordering se! c. for pos' tage. 

WESTEKN TUSINERS AGENC 

neess Building, caeakin, Il, 











PATENTS, 
‘ PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACE 
Washington, D.C. Extab. 1869. 
<o z 
PAPER, 


BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
54-60 Lafayette st.. New York City 
Coated papersa specialty. Diamond B Vertect. 
Write for hign-grade catalogues, 
te 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


Ts WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING MA- 
Nt is the only one which cleanses the 
stencil eomediasety after the imprint is made— 
the vital point in stencil odd erting . Used by 
PRINTEKS’ INK, BUTTERICK BL ISHING 
©O., McCLURE’'S MAGAZINE. cu RRIERBOYC K 
CO. and a vy tee: of the large publishers 
Groeeat the 
DDI LESSING. DO E AT ir RATES, 
MACHINES FOR §. 
Wallace & Co., 29 Murray oe. “New York. 





FOR SALE, 


OR SALE—Material of former ~ “ag Daiiy 
and Weekly pogtater. A barge: 
Address H. O. BASFORD, Austin, Minn. 


OR SALE—Fine poontey newspaper; yearly 
income about $11,000; will net 20 per cent. 
Linotype, 2-revolution press. Details to party 
with capital. Address ‘ D.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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PRINTING. 


ie OU share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work, 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities, THE BOULT 
PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 
o.oo 
MAIL ORDER. 

DS—I can make a quick success of any unsuc- 
cessful mail order business. Send for free 
booklet. “EXPERT,” P. O. Box 1615, New York. 

——_~+@2——— 
AD WRITERS. 


OR $3.00 I will write you an ad or circular to 
quickly pull $100 worth of business. Un- 
successful mail-order men ean make big money 
by writing me, Send for free bookle' 
“EXPER?” P. O. Box 1615, New York. 





—_+9—__—_—— 
COIN MAILER, 


$2 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins A 
« PYTHIAN PRINTING CO., Ft. 


PUBLISHER @ Send for our folding coin 


ny printing, 
adison, la, 


cearrier—the best device 
yet invented for sending money by mail. The 
card circulation managers have been looking for. 
Used and recommended by large = 
Address, Printers’ Ink } Eve, 45 Rose 8t., N. ¥ 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
he LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is the ond 
est advertising medium in the wor! 
=> peas Tomes, 116 Nassau St., New York, 
tern representative of “ "Ohio 
List,” re which it isa member, if the Troy (nioy 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


K U234=-S Jost hunting for cuts is 
dead time—Have plans for cut rack at a 
cost of $3.00 fur 500 separate numbered compart- 
plans: on OF Lg 10 in. x 3 ft. Complete 

£* stal for rticulars to 
OOD AN & Pewis Tribune, Cheyenne, Wyo. 





PREMIUMS, 


King HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the A nope | 
makers and wholesaie. dealers in jewelry a 
kindred lines. 500-page list price illusvrated 
catalogue. (@@) Greatest book of its kind. 
Published annually. 36th issue now ready ; free. 
8. F. MYEKS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





MAILING MACHINES. 


fNHE DICK MATCHL ae MAILER. VALET and 
quickest. Price $14.50 ENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Hattnio N 


SUPPLIES, 


Benak Cold Water Paste is being used 
on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U. 8. myn Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
BERNARD'S PASTE DEPT., 71 Dearborn 

eet, Chicago, . 


REESE (Sem enrentonrs 
CALENDARS FOR THE TRADE. 


1 90 CALENDARS for printers. Largest line 

of imported and domestic at money- 
saving prices Now, in dull season, is the time 
to canvass — — make an extra dollar, No in- 





RECORD ever cuts its rates. All its 
are stated on ratecard. Send for copy. 





HALF-TONKS. 


wr for samples and and prices. STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CU., 560 7th Ave., New York. 


bet ge rAree HALF-TONE -TONES. 
.3 8x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered wi mite i accompanies the order. 
en or sam 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn, 
—_+or—__—_—_- 


INDEX CARDS. 


[ez come for all Cabinets.. Get our prices 
and samples. THE BLAIR PRINTING CoO., 
912 Klm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ere 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. O°GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively, 


) her ADY PRTG AGENCY, Tribune 
a. and Mail-order 
Advertising a aquebiity. Write . estimates. 


A LBKERT FRANK & Cu., 26 Broad Street, N. Y, 

General Advertising Agents. Kstablishea 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds piaced in every part of the world. 





——_ - +9 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 





Price list free. PENN 
CARD AND. PAPER ‘CO. Philadelphia. 
—— 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 


,. GREAT PUBLISHING BUSINKSS. 
Good paid standing in impertons industry. 
ee id circulation. Gross business 
't $300,000; net pecues 
.000. Terms to responsible 
Parties Only principals need apply. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
Brokers in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Over the Top 


Hereisa guide 
card for the 
filing cabinet 
with a cellu- 
loid tip made in one piece and fold- 
ing over the top of the tab. This 
protects it where the wear comes 
and prevents curling and breaking. 


Standard 
Index Card Co. 


will be glad to send samples in case 
your dealer does not have them. 
Orders can be filled for all card 
sizes, with tips colored or transpar- 
ent, plain or printed as desired. 


701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















DAVIDS’ PRACTICAL LETTERER 


at $1, postage paid, will teach you how to write show cards and 
h Write for information. Address 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95 & 97 Vandam St., New York City. 


hundred pages, with full particulars. 


rice tickets, a book of one 


Est. 1825. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards orecirculars, and any other suggestions four bettering this department. 








Hossack Brothers, carpenters 
and decorators, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
send for criticism one of the most 
ambitious booklets for this line 
that has come to this department. 
It is printed in two colors, red 
and green, on a heavy, linen- 
finish paper. The cover bears a 
design showing two birds perched 
on branches that would bend 
under their weight anywhere but 
in a picture, and under this de- 
sign is the title “Harbingers of 
Spring, 1908.” 

The inside pages are attractive- 
ly typed and printed, and are 
broken up by these heads: “Har- 
bingers,” “Conditions,” ‘‘Labor,” 
“Materials and Supplies,” ‘Our- 


selves,” “Our Workmen,” “Atten- 
tion,” “Solicitation” and ‘“Loca- 
tion.’ 

Under “Harbingers,” is print- 


ed the following: 





With the early harbingers of Spring 
come the booklets, circulars and an- 
nouncement cards from the various 
trades and merchants advertising their 
occupations and wares, or announcing 
any changes for the season. 

As one of these harbingers we issue 
our annual Spring booklet, extending 
our appreciation to our valued patrons 
and to solicit their usual consideration 
when ready to proceed with anything 
in our line, also to apprise those whom 
we have not served, of the many ways 
in which they may find us useful and 
superior. 





The first paragraph serves no 
useful purpose; in fact, it de- 
tracts, because it merely reminds 
the reader of the many other cir- 
culars, he has_ received, and, 
possibly, sets him to thinking 
of a competitor’s announcement, 
whereas, the whole effort of this 
booklet should be to concentrate 
his attention on itself and the firm 
which issued it. 

The paragraph under “Condi- 
tions” is much more to the point, 
and might well have been made 
the opening talk, for it presents 
a line of thought which should 
appeal to the self interest of the 
property owner addressed. Here 
it is, altered slightly to avoid a 





grammatical error, but not 
changed in sense: 


CONDITIONS. 


To our mind property in the section 
of the City in which we are located 
and therefore most deeply interested, 
has held its increased valuation 
throughout a trying financial period, 
and with the completion of the subway 
we feel that all properties in this con- 
venient district, warrant immediate 
expenditure for any improvement that 
may be under consideration or that 
should be made. 


Under “Labor” 
ing paragraph: 








is the follow- 





We are glad to learn from many 
sources that no trouble is likely to 
arise in the labor field this year, as 
every effort has been put forth to 
effect harmony between employer and 
employee, therefore we can. almost as- 
sure our patrons that contracts are 
reasonably sure of being completed 
without the vexatious delays sometimes 
due to this source. 





While this may be as re-assur- 
ing as the conditions warrant, it 
would have seemed much more 
so if it had read “we can assure 
our patrons that contracts are 
reasonably certain,” etc. “Almost 
assure” and “reasonably certain” 
amount to pretty much the same 
thing in this application, and 
while the double qualification 
shows a commendable desire not 
to mislead it may raise a doubt 
where before there was none, or 
strengthen one already existing. 
It is a good point to touch upon, 
however. 

Under “Materials and Supplies” 
it is stated that in some branches 
of the building industry the cost 
of materials has been reduced, 
and attention is called to the 
changes and improvements in de- 
sign of plumbing fixtures, hard- 
ware specialties, wall coverings, 
etc., and the firm’s ability and 
willingness to give valuable as- 
sistance in the selection and taste- 
ful use of such things. 

Under “Ourselves,” the follow- 
ing convincing talk appears: 





We are fully equipped to handle the 
different trades and turn out completed 
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work without the vexations and delays 
due to separate contracts, and for 
many of our patrons have assumed 
entire responsibility from commence- 
ment to completion of work. 

You will find us at all times willing 
to assist in questions of planning and 
estimating, and our long experience 
aids in suggestions that are aie a rae f 
accepted by those who are undecided. 
Our ability to proceed with matters re- 


quiring Building Department ermits, 
such as drafting and filing of plans, 
etc., guarantees that ideas will be 


carried out as intended. 

We have also developed along the 
line of taking entire care of property 
for some of our patrons who live out 
of town, as well as a number of City 
customers who have not the time to 
look after these details, and how well 
we do this is best attested by their 
continued confidence. 





Following each of the other 
headings mentioned, there is a 
short and appropriate talk, the 
whole winding up quite properly 
as below: 





LOCATION. 


We are located at 62 Schermcrhorn 
St., near Court St. telephone 3250 
Main, and customers will here find 
much to interest them in the samples 
of our various branches, particularly 
all of the latest productions in wall 
coverings. 

And to those who have not the time 
to inspect samples here, we are always 
glad to bring them, to be viewed under 
aaa where they are to be 
used, 





In .spite of the faults I have 
mentioned (none of which is seri- 
ous, or reflects in the slightest 
degree upon the firm’s ability to 
do the kinds of work solicited), 
I regard this as an excellent bit 
of advertising, and as a_ kind 
which should be emulated by 
many more of the firms in this 
line of work. 





Sells Real Estate 
From When? 


= 
I Can Sell 
Real Estate 


anywhere in the city in 3 
days; small or large hold- 
ings in apartment houses, 
terraces, business blocks or 
down town property. Price 
must be right for spot cash. 


S. H. KLEINMAN, 
919-21 Society for Savings, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


in Three Days— 
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From the Springfield (Mass.) Union. 





Writing Paper 
5c. per |b. 
ls an Immense 
Price-Cut. 


We bought a dealer’s en- 
tire stock, _nearly three 
tons. Writing papers, were 
1oc. Ib, to 25c. lb., now 5c. 
to 17c. Ib. Box papers, 
were roc. to 25c. Ilb., now 
gc. to 17¢c. Writing tablets, 
were 5c. to 15c. lb., now 
4c. to ric. Pad _ papers, 
were 8c. lb., now 6c. Ib. 
This is a, very big sale. 

JOHNSON’S BOOK. 

STORE, 
Books, Stationery, Pictures. 

313-315 Main Street, 

Springfield, Mass, 











This One is All Right, Barring the 
Cut in the Original, Which Was 
Made to Advertise Horse Blankets 
Instcad of  Shoeing. From the 
Houston (Texas) Post. 





Your 
Horse’s Feet 


will be mates if we shoe 
him, and we’ll fit the shoes 
to the feet. If you have 
been getting indifferent ser- 
vice, if your horse’s shoes 
are coming off before being 
worn out, you'll . appreciate 
our work. Not the cheapest 
shop in Houston. Just the 
best. No boys. Free de-- 
livery. Just telephone next 
time your horse needs shoes. 
MOSEHART & KELLER 

COMPANY, 

211 Caroline, 

Houston, Texas. 
Where They Fix Your | 
Buggies. 








Much In Little. 








: “3 
Going Away : 

Do you feel safe about 
the Roof? Why not have 
us look it over before clos- 
ing house for the summer? 
Our report costs nothing. 
Our word is authentic. Drop 
card. 


IRON CLAD ROOFING 
COMPANY, 


1412 G Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
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John J. Collins, a Scranton, 
Pa., clothier, sends two of his 
ads with the query, “What think 
ye of these?” List, and I will 
tell thee. I think they might be 
worse, much worse. And, of 
course, they might also be bet- 
tered. But they are “different” 
without being freakish, and in re- 
tail clothing ads, nowadays, that 
is much, 

One of them, occupying four 
columns, about eight inches deep, 
bears the heading, “The Clothes 
—moral of a Fishing Story (not 
a ‘Fish Story’),” and in a panel 
flanked on one side by “Easter 
Suggestions for Men,” and on the 
other by “Easter Suggestions for 
Mothers,” is this “fishing story’: 





“No fish in there,” said a passing 
boy to a fat sportsman who was loung- 
ing comfortably with rod and reel at 
the lake. 

“I ain’t fishing for fish,” was the 
answer, “I’m _ fishing for pleasure. 
Any pond will do for that.” 

If you just want to swap dollars for 
cloth any store will do. 

But if you want serviceable, stylish 
and fitting clothes, go to the store 
where you'll find them—the home of 
“J. J. C.” clothing. 





I am not much of a believer: in 
“stories” in advertisements, ex- 
cept stories of the goods or the 
store or the service—business 
stories; but I do believe that now 
and then a little story which gives 
point to the argument will help 
to drive it home and fix it in the 
reader’s mind. In fact, it may 
sometimes be possible to print a 
story so good that it will be hand- 
ed around verbally, its source be- 
ing remembered at each repeti- 
tion, and perhaps quoted, Any- 
thing not absolutely silly and 
pointless, which makes for variety 
in clothing ads will doubtless be 
refreshing to newspaper readers. 

As to the second ad, it also is 
“different,” and while Collins’ 
contradiction of the poet will not 
be taken very seriously, it may 
be useful in impressing people 
that Collins is rather particular 
to say what he means and to 
mean what he says. 

Ordinarily, I would rather have 
the space for detailed descriptions 
of the goods, but the ad is good, 
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as a general announcement, and 
is reprinted here for that reason: 


COLLINS CONTRADICTS A POET. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever” 

sings the poet. 

Every Spring Suit shown here is 
certainly “a thing of beauty.” 

But I’m too strict with my words 
to say these suits will last forever— 
thoug a be last as long as can be 
expected of any well-behaved suit. 

hat’s one reason why you like to 
buy here—I’m careful in all I say 
about ay gram, I want all my words 
to be taken at full face value. 

This year’s clothes gives you much 
liberty and choice in colors and fancy 
patterns. It’s really remarkable what 
the cloth makers have accomplished 
in this respect without producing any- 
thing freakish. 

Men’s Spring Overcoats. 

Advance styles in Coat Models. 
Shades and fabrics that will be shown 
by other houses next fall. Don’t miss 
seeing them. Come in and _ look 
whether you want to buy or not. 
Blacks as well, silk lined to edge. 

$15 to $30. 

Men’s and Young Men’s Suits—in 
two.and three-button models, in our 
own exclusive shades and patterns. 

$12 to $25. 
JOHN J. COLLINS, 
222 Lackawanna Avenue, 
Originator of “J. J. C.” Clothing, 


An Old Argument in a New and Ff. 
fective Form. From the New Haven 
(Conn.) Evening Register. 











Your 
Last Bargain. 


To buy drugs as you buy 
dry goods—wherever they 
are the cheapest—may mean 
Your Last Bargain. 

When life is at stake you 
cannot be too careful in 
selecting a druggist on 
whom you can depend to fill 
your prescription with min- 
ute care and the purest, 
freshest drugs  procurable. 

We recognize our re- 
sponsibility in this work. 

hat’s why no ingredient is 
ever put into our stock un- 
til it has passed our test for 
strength and purity, and why 
we do not trust the filling 
of prescriptions to one man 
but have his work checked 
by another clerk. 

You can get “just what 
the dogtor prescribes” at the 
Medicine Shop. 

Open all night, every night. 


GILLESPIE’S DRUG 
STORE, 


The Medicine Shop, 

744 Chapel Street, 

New Haven Conn, 
"Phone 663-4. 
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From the Pittsburg Leader. 


Swell 
Summer Shoes 


men will grab for Friday 
at $2.50. 

Russet Blucher Oxfords 
in Russia calf (600 pairs) 
with stout flexible Goodyear 
welt soles—choice of two 
styles, one lacing through 
large eyelets, the other fas- 
tening with “two brass 
buckles—all sizes made by a 
factory of good standing, 
because of the quality of 
leather it uses and the sys- 
tem of inspection that de- 
tects flaws, and sends defec- 
tive shoes the way they 
‘should go to safeguard the 
reputation of the manufac- 
turer. Perfect Shoes that 
are superior $3.50 values, 
Friday for $2.50 a pair. 


KAUFMANN’S, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














A Picture of Discomfort and a Sug- 
gestion for Its Avoidance, From 
the Cincinnati Post. 





Rain, Rain 
and the Family 
Washing. 


Don’t you just hate to 
think of it? Steam all over 
the house, and when will 
you evcr get it dry? Send 
it to us. You will never 
wash again. Per pound, 4c. 
Office 551 Poplar Street, 


POUND ROUGH DRY 
LAUNDRY, 
554 Oliver Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Phone W. 236-X, or Postal. 











Everybody Likes to Buy from a Fresh 
Stock. Perhaps That’s Why Some 
Straw Hat Dealers Literally Throw 
Away at the End of Each Season, 
= - Remains of That Season’s 

ock. 





1008 Straw 
Hats Only. 


There are no last year’s 
hats in Johnson & Miller 
Co.’s showing of straw hats, 
Every one is a_ 1908 style, 
full of dash and snap. 
hat for every head and for 
every purse. Priced at soc. 
to $3.50. 

716-718 Walnut St., 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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Practical Advice 
to Young Men. 


Be careful in the selec- 
tion of your Straw Hat. 

There is no fixed style 
for this season, but good 
dressers are choosing the 
style, height of crown and 
width of brim that suits the 
face and build of the wearer 
best. 

No “Merry Widows,” 
rough straw, very wide 
brim, fancy edges, heavy- 
looking brims will be worn 
—they are too “girlish.” 

Last week, in spite of the 
bad weather, we sold a great 
many straws. The best sell- 
er was the most becoming— 
the — conservative propor- 
tioned hat of which, as 
usual, we are showing the 
best in Sennit and Split 
Straws, $2 to $5. 

Our line of Fancy Silk 
Bands covers the “protect- 
ed” College, Club and Fra- 
ternity colors and many spe- 
cial English bands made for 
us only. 

We make a specialty, as 
usual, of Panamas of all 
Grades, Soft Mackinaws for 
Young and Middle-aged 
Men, 

Our English Straws—di. 
rect importations from A. J. 
White and Herbert — 
son, of London, which are 
always correct—have just 
arrived, and are in con- 
servative proportions. 


BLAYLOCK & BLYNN, 
824-826 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















You Can’t Lose 


on our Barker Pen propo- 
sition. 

You deposit a dollar with 
us and take home one of 
the pens. 

Use it a few days and 
then keep the pen or come 
back and trade it for your 
dollar, whichever you pre- 


fer. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? 
Look the pens over. They 
are in our window. 
A. J. BARKER CO., 
At the Sign of the Golden 
Eagle. 
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Common Sense As Applied To Straw 


“Sounds Like a Square Deal’ ‘is the 
Comment of a_ Friend Who Clipped 
It From the Taunton (Mass.) Her- 
ald-News. 
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The Twentieth Anniver- 
sary of the Establishment 


of PRINTERS’ INK. 
JULY 15, 1908 


On July 15th just twenty years to a day will 
have elapsed since Printers’ INK began pub- 
lication. It is deemed an occasion of sufficient 
importance to American advertisers to celebrate 
by the issue of a Special Edition, to be devoted to 
the interests of both General and Local Adver- 
tisers. Plans for the Special Issue have been in 
the making for months past. Articles will be 
contribu by many of the men who assisted in 
the paper’s publication a score of years ago. Other 
articles of importance will be devoted to descrip- 
tions of present-day advertising campaigns. 

No effort will be spared in making the issue 
worthy in every way of the important occasion 
which it will commemorate. The size of the edition 
will be greatly augmented in order that copies 
may be sent to many advertisers and business men 
who are not now subscribers, but who will prob- 
ony wish to subscribe after receiving the Special 

ssue. 


The Anniversary Number will be an unusual 
opportunity for publishers who have a message 
for General Advertisers. Reservations for space, 
if made now, will insure the best location possible 
when the time comes to make up the paper, Ad- 
vertising rates remain the same as in regular 
issnes—$40 a page, and double price if special 
position is specified, 





Forms Close July 8th. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce Street, New York City. 
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